





Next Month 


Wuat war problems have you had to 
face? Every business man thinks that 
his own especial war problems are 
most difficult. 


SEverAL months ago we began to hear 
predictions in speeches of the big- 
wigs that 25,000 business enterprises 
would go up the spout by fall. Then 
other big-wigs increased the figure. 
But even in hard-hit tire and auto- 
mobile retail stores the mortality has 
been much lower than predicted. 


Wuar the higher-ups did not count 
on was the tremendous will to live of 
the average American business. Come 
rationing, price ceilings, no tires, little 
gasoline, no metals, no new tools— 
even so, business with amazing vitali- 
ty keeps going somehow. Beginning in 
October we are going to start print- 
ing reports gathered from many parts 
of the country showing why and how 
so many businesses, officially counted 
out, just refused to stay down. 
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SOUND-SLIDEFILMS 
FOR SALES TRAINING 


The Dartnell Corporation now has 
available three outstanding sound- 
slidefilms for sales training, sales 
meetings and for showing as a 
feature at sales conventions. The 
films now available are as follows: 


“STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


Based on the Dartnell manuals of 
the same name these sound-slide- 
films dramatize the fundamentals of 
industrial and specialty salesman- 
ship. Titles of the seven films are: 


- Planning the Sale 
. Getting Better Interviews 
. Making the Presentation 
. Disposing of Objections 
. Closing the Sale 
. Managing Your Time 

7. The Way to Leadership 


“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP” 


Produced for training retail sales- 
people and dealers’ personnel, the 
seven sound-slidefilms in this series 
are applicable to any kind of retail 
sales training operation. 

. Making Customers Welcome 

. Need for Merchandise Knowledge 

. How to Use Suggestion Selling 

. Handling Customers’ Objections 

. Helping Customers to Buy 

. Developing Sales Personality 

. Winning Friends for a Store 


“SELLING LIFE INSURANCE” 


Just completed, this series of seven 
sound-slidefilms which Dartnell pro- 
duced in collaboration with R. & R. 
is ready for distribution. 

Dealing specifically with the tech- 
nique of selling life insurance, this 
series should be in the hands of 
every organization engaged in life 
underwriting. 
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Outline scripts and full details of these 
sound-slidefilms will be sent on request. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














LETTERS... GUIMENT 





But Do Congressmen 
Ever Read? 


To the Editor: 


I have read “This Hullabaloo About 
Profits” and agree that something should 
be done to bring home to our Congress 
and our Government that the method of 
taxation on the “not leaving any sur- 
plus” is not going to work out very well 
in the long run. 

The real truth, if it were known, is 
that most of these men do not under- 
stand what they are talking about and 
have not had a chance to come into con- 
tact personally with their constituencies 
in matters of this kind to get a broader 
viewpoint of the problem. Most of them 
are naturally interested in their consti- 
tuencies, and I believe that an educa- 
tional schooling to our representatives 
and senators would fit in very well at 
this time. There are two forms of school- 
ing; one made by some college professor 
who is a supposed expert on economics, 
and who has had very little practical ex- 
perience, and the other form of school- 
ing is the practical side of it, such as 
the ordinary daily practices of business 
run into. 

It takes almost a face-to-face conver- 
sation with each one of these gentlemen 
to put over the salient points properly. 
That conversation must be made by 
somebody in whom he has trust that the 
instructor is not interested selfishly but 
is interested unselfishly in the solution. 
I have so found this to be true in my 
own dealings with certain of our sen- 
ators and representatives.—E. C. ATKINs, 
first vice president, E. C. Atkins and 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





To the Editor: 


We wish to compliment you on your 
very timely and thorough article “Has 
Washington Stifled Driving Power of 
Business?” Wish every congressman and 
senator and_ particularly the White 
House politicians would read _ this.— 
Matcorm A. Lone, president, The At- 
lantic Supply Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 


Up-to-Date Salary 
Figures Wanted 


To the Editor: 


We seem to recall that recently an 
article appeared in your publication 
showing the salaries, companies of various 
sizes pay to their office and key em- 
ployees. We are anxious to obtain this 
information and will greatly appreciate 
your efforts in sending us such a list or 
directing us to a source for obtaining 
such information.—C. A. Erickson, of- 
fice manager, Hawley Products Com- 
pany, St. Charles, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


On two occasions we have obtained 
from you your record of salaries paid 
executives and department heads. We 
would be very glad to be advised the 
date of your latest issue of such informa- 
tion and whether or not it is available 
without taking the whole course. All we 
want is that particular list—G. H. 
Naso, secretary-treasurer, Gray Marine 
Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


GenTLEMEN: The latest complete in- 
formation about salaries was published 
in 1940 as a result of our Fourth Con- 
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fidential Salary Survey. With conditions 
changing as rapidly as they are today, 
the figures in these releases are pretty 
much out-of-date now. However, we have 
made a study of stenographers’ and sec- 
retaries’ Salaries today as compared with 
two years ago, and the results are pub- 
lished in this issue beginning on page 7. 
We have not, as yet, made any study 
of present-day salaries for executives. 


Pension Plans Under 
Consideration 


To the Editor: 


We are very much interested in the 
‘irement plan for W. T. Grant’s junior 
iried employees, as referred to in an 
ticle in the August issue of your pub- 
ition. We shall appreciate your letting 
know where we may get complete 
ormation about this plan.—A.serr 
\INSON, secretary, American Institute 
Laundering, Joliet, Illinois. 


Mr. Jonnson: We would suggest that 
you write to the Retirement Board, 

T. Grant Company, 1441 Broadway, 
Yew York, New York, for more infor- 
mation about that company’s newly or- 
ganized pension plan. 


To the Editor: 


from time to time I have read articles 
in AmMericaAN Business on pension plans. 
This has been a matter of considerable 
thought of our executives for a number 
of years. It certainly is quite a problem 
to work out details of such an under- 
taking in an old established company, 
having many officers and employees who 
have given from twenty to forty years 
of their lives to the organization. 

Could you give me the names of com- 
panies which have pension plans in 
operation? 

I have been a subscriber to your ex- 
cellent magazine for perhaps fifteen years 
or more, during which time numerous 
changes were made in name, contents, 
size, etc. I believe your present maga- 
tine is best of all.—Signature deleted at 
the request of writer. 


Sir: The following companies have ex- 
cellent pension plans in operation, and 
you may want to contact some of them. 


Joslyn Manufacturing and Supply 
Company 

20 North Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 


Sears, Roebuck and Company 
\rthington and Homan Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company 

1735 North Paulina Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Western Electric Company 

1°95 Broadway 

New York, New York 


Sentember 1942 











Radioman Standing Watch on Board Battleship @ 


U.S. Navy Official Photograph 


It’s a call for volunteers .. . 
businessmen willing to share their typewriters 
with the U. S. Army and Navy 


Uncle Sam has sent out an urgent call 
for typewriters needed right now... 
typewriters to help win the war. 


These machines are required in 
camps, on the battlefront, on de- 
stroyers, on battleships to help carry 
on the essential services of our vastly 
expanding fighting forces. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher is now 
producing weapons of war for the 
Army and Navy. Consequently, our 
government is looking to you to help 
supply the typewriters so vitally 
needed to speed the Nation’s Victory. 

The release of typewriters may take 
a little planning on your part, but 


in this way you will be making a real 
contribution to the all-out war effort. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR MACHINES 


Telephone the nearest Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Branch. They will be 
glad to call and arrange all details to 
purchase Underwood typewriters 
seven years old or less which can be 
reconditioned. Payment will be made 
promptly by us in accordance with the 
prices set by the Government. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher is the 
official buying agent for the United 
States Government and every type- 
writer so purchased will be for the 
Government's account. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed the Nation's Victory 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


* One Park Avenue, New York 


Nationwide Service * 





eT ll ol Business 


O MANY business men Labor 

Day is Business New 

Year’s. It marks the turn 

from the summer dog days 

to the cooler season. Busi- 

ness executives are back 

from their vacations think- 

ing of what can be done to 

get more business. What 

are the prospects? Good. 

Indications are that in 

spite of the war uncertain- 

ty, Christmas buying this 

year will be at least as good 

as last vear—perhaps even 

better. Purchasing power 

is still large and retail in- 

ventories high. To be sure, buying restrictions are 
being felt and will become progressively worse, but 
the real pinch is still ahead. Scarcity of steel and 
other critical materials is squeezing many small 
plants, but so far most of them have been able to get 
along some way and still have their chins up. With 
the Army and Navy in control of material allocation, 
it is to be expected many non-essential plants will 
have to close soon, but most of them can hang on 
until January. So all in all, while the outlook is not 
exactly bright for those selling to civilians, it is not as 
bad as expected and will not be as bad as advertised. 


How to Get Suggestions 


A press release from a radiator company in war 


production makes quite a play over $5.00 awards to 
employees who made “meritorious” suggestions for in- 
creasing production. These awards were presented 
with great gusto and ceremony at a “Volume for 
Victory” rally attended by all employees. One 
molder who made an “outstanding” suggestion re- 
‘ceived a $25 War Bond. Now it is possible that this 
“outstanding” suggestion was worth only $25 to the 
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company. But even so, small awards are one of ‘|i 
reasons why some of the companies which stared 
Labor-Management Production Drive Committees «1 
running around saying they are “the bunk.” War 
production workers are not so simple-minded thiat 
they do not know-how much suggestions they mak 
will save the company. And when they find that the 
top award is a $25 War Bond, you may be sure thiey 
will soon ridicule the suggestion plan to death. The 
Illinois Central Railroad and others experienced in 
conducting suggestion contests have found that the 
thing which makes such a plan click is making it im- 
portant. The best way to do that is to make the 
awards large enough to be important. At the present 
time this company pays employees who submit win- 
ning suggestions approximately 10 per cent of the 
‘alculated sum that will be saved or earned, and that 
“cut” will soon be upped to 20 per cent. This method 
puts the compensation for suggestions on a royalty 
basis, as it should be, and creates so much interest 
that men and women stay awake nights thinking up 
ideas to save company money. 


Simple Points Stick 


A group of business men were sitting around a 
lunch table framing a program for a service club. As 
usual, there was a wide difference of opinion as to 
what sort of talk went over best. To get the discussion 
down to cases, the chairman asked each one to think 
back over the hundreds of talks he had heard and 
mention one particular talk which he would rate as 
the best of them all. It was interesting to note that 
while the subjects varied a great deal, each man men- 
tioned a talk which put over one simple point. Said 
one chap: “Gosh, I have heard so many talks that it 
would be almost impossible to say which was best. but 
I do recall one speaker, I forget his name, who took 
as his text ‘Succeed by doing the best you can, with 
what you have, where you are.’ The speaker wasn’t 
much as an orator, but he developed each of those 
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three points so effectively that I have never forgotten 
them, although the talk was given twelve years ago.” 
It seemed to me there was a whole course in public 
speaking in that off-hand remark. Too many of us 
who run around the country making speeches are so 
concerned with how we say it that we forget to say 
anything, or if we do say something, we fail to say 
it in such a way that it will stick. After all, isn’t that 
the real test of a talk? To have an important point 
and drive it home, bit by bit, so that your audience 
will remember it for years to come is something to 
shoot at, even if we do come wide of the mark! 


Succeeding Where You Are 


Speaking of succeeding by doing the best you can, 
wiih what you have, where you are, Russell F. 
Greiner, one-time president of Rotary International, 
tod me about the Rust brothers. Years ago these 
bovs started a greeting card business in Kansas City, 
which is Russ Greiner’s stamping ground. They got off 
to a good start, but like most young fellows who start 
in business they were impatient with their progress. 
They wanted to get there quickly. So they decided 
that Kansas City, nice as it was, was hardly the spot 
to build a big greeting card business and moved to 
New England. Boston, they reasoned, was in the heart 
of their market and ought to be much better than 
Kansas City. Well, they did all right in New England 
and are today one of the well-known greeting card 
houses. But here is the pay-off: When the Rust 
brothers moved east, three other brothers by the name 
of Hall, who believed in the idea that you can succeed 
almost anywhere if you use what you have, started a 
greeting card business in Kansas City. Today Hall 
Brothers are credited with having the largest business 
of any greeting card manufacturer, and their sales 
are said to be as large or larger than the Rusts’. 
Whether this is the case, [ don’t know. But doesn’t 
it prove that many of us are like Abraham Lincoln’s 
brother, who, you remember, asked Abe’s advice 
about moving to a farm farther west in Missouri: 
“What can you do in Missouri,” Brother Abe re- 
plied, “that you can’t do in Illinois?” 


Your War Job 


If one may judge from the letters which pass over 
an editor’s desk these troubled days, it is evident 
business executives not directly engaged in war pro- 
duction have troubled consciences. They wish they 
could put their business on ice for the duration and 
go down to Washington and get in and pitch. In 
fact, one of my friends, the president of a large food 
distribution company near Chicago, just did that 
very thing. We all know, without being told, that if we 
don’t win this war our business won’t be much good 
anyway, so why not put that job ahead of anything 
else? Unfortunately, we can’t all be majors and 
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colonels sitting behind desks in Washington, and 
maybe that is just as well. Maybe there are too many 
there already. Besides, somebody has to stay in ci- 
vilian production and distribution. There must be 
some balance between war and non-war effort if bonds 
are to be bought and taxes paid. In Canada, where 
they have been in the war longer than we have, I 
notice that business men are not so frustrated and 
seem to have a better idea of just where they fit into 
the war effort. I ran into a chap in Hamilton by the 
name of Kelley who has an advertising business there. 
He had given this problem a good deal of thought, 
and had reached this conclusion: The best way he 
could contribute to winning the war was to do 
best the thing he best knew how to do, so he drew 
up five commandments which he follows religiously 
in his daily life. Pll pass them along to you for 
what they might be worth: (1) Make some per- 
sonal sacrifice. (2) Undertake some special and extra 
war work. (8) Eliminate destructive criticism. (4) 
Live to the spirit of the law as well as to the letter 
of the law. (5) Pray for Victory. 


Post-War Planning 


A sales manager whom we had asked to join a 
group of sales executives in a project to obtain fac 
tual material upon which to base post-war planning 
replied that he was not interested in post-war plan- 
ning. He was interested only in winning the war. 
“How can you tell anything about conditions after 
the war, unless you know who is going to win it?” 
That is a good question. The fact is, we don’t know 
what is going to happen after the war because we 
don’t know how long the war will last. We don’t even 
know for sure that we are going to win a clean-cut 
military decision. But can we afford to make the same 
mistake we made in the last war and wait until the 
boys march down Fifth Avenue in a great Victory 
Parade before we even begin to prepare for the war’s 
end? There are many who predict a_ totalitarian 
economy will be created in the United States if the 
war lasts two vears longer and that government will 
dictate the policies of banks, insurance companies, 
utilities, labor unions, and other institutions. If pri- 
vate enterprise is to be restored after the war, and 
we believe that it will be, then it is necessary to go 
farther than voting the “ins” out and the “outs” 
in. Private enterprise must have not just a plan, but 
thousands of plans, to keep men at work in our 
factories. All these plans which have to do with the 
individual enterprise and the role it will play in the 
over-all recovery effort must in turn be fitted into 
a national plan which will create a favorable environ- 
ment for a free enterprise system. That is perfectly 
obvious. What may not be so obvious is that if 
business fails to have both kinds of plans, govern- 
ment will impose a national plan from above, and 
business will have to take it and like it.—J. C. A. 
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ACCURATE AS A TARGET RIFLE... fast-firing as a Garand 

. the U. S. Army's deadly new anti-aircraft guns are de 
signed to take a terrible toll of enemy planes. 

These guns are aimed and fired by remote control. The 
marksman simply sights and follows the target with a finder, 
and releases the trip mechanism which fires the gun. The 
gun barrel swings in unison with the aiming device. 


To Dictaphone Corporation went the difficult task of 


for dictating machines \ 
continue to be available for the durati 
There is no need to hoard them. 

This is good news, indeed, to executi 
who are using dictating machines to k: 
pace with the accelerated mental prod 
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Dictaphone equipment likewise is s 
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In the Army, Navy and other vital \ 
services Dictaphone equipment has sho 
itself indispensable to a variety of us 
Now, when all America is united in t 
greatest single task of all, the value of 
Dictaphone Method is being proved 
never before. 

After the war is won we'll be ready 
serve thousands of businessmen who by 
war necessity have learned the advantages 
of doing away with such handicapping 
habits as antiquated, time-wasting, two- 
person dictation. Dictaphone Corpora 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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ALL DICTAPHONE ELECTRICORD* EQUIPMENT is designed 
or reserved for the armed services and their direct supplicrs. 

Poday in airplane control centers are batteries of Dicta- 
phone Electricord Belt Recorders which make permanent 
records of all flight instructions. Continuous recording is 
done on small flexible belts which are practically unbreak- 
able, and which can be folded and filed away. 











Another development is the Dictaphone Special Ele 
cord recording-reproducing machine which records from ele 
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p 5 Signal Corps and other essential war services. 


deadly accuracy and almost incredible speed, the instant the 


enemy is sighted. 


This special equipment for war use is typical of the developmen! 
of Dictaphone research which will be available for civilian 


Thus the skill and precision which have been developed in the after the war is won. 
manufacture of Dictaphone dictating machines have now been *The_ name Electricord, formerly Telecord, is now applied 
turned to make one of the Army's most complex mechanisms. to Dictaphone equipment which is electrically amplified 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS - September 1942 


Salary Trends for Office 
Work Since 1940 





Yes, some jobs are going begging. Also, there are 


tales of fantastic salaries—mostly fiction. But rates 


are slowly rising, even though office salaries are the 


last to be raised, and raises are often very small 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


\ THE business of taking over 
. large, well-known civilian 
building, several officers of a cer- 
tain branch of the Government be- 
came aware that the assistant to 
the manager of the building was an 
unusually efficient, well informed 
young woman. She seemed to know 
much more about the building than 
the manager himself. No matter 
what the officers asked the build- 
ing manager, it seemed that he had 
to consult his secretary and assist- 
ant before he could find the answer. 

When the bureau began moving 
in, several of the officials called on 
the young woman and offered her 
a position with duties almost the 
same as she had performed in hap- 
pier days when the building served 
civilians. She did not want the job 
and told them so, but they an- 
swered her objections with the 
question, “Why don’t you ask what 
we are prepared to pay for your 
services?” Of course, she asked, 
and when the answer was given, it 
nearly floored her. It was $600 a 
Year more than she had ever earned 
before in her life. She took the job. 
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The woman is undoubtedly worth 
every cent she is being paid on 
the new job. But it shows the effect 
of the tremendous impetus to em 
ployment and salaries resulting 
from war needs today. Employees 
in almost every city claim to be 
losing female help to civil service, 
Navy, Maritim 


Commission, government bureaus, 


to the Army, 


and state governments. But that’s 
not all 


ian employment 


in war plant areas, civil- 
directors toss 
sleeplessly at night wondering how 
many resignations they will have 
to face the following morning. If 
there aren’t resignations there are 
demands for raises, and business 
being what it is today, raises are 
more serious in upsetting a com- 
pany’s economic situation than 
they were in the depth of the de- 
pression. 

Two years ago the editors of 
AMERICAN Business Magazine con- 
ducted a comprehensive survey of 
office salaries on a national scale. 
In August 1942, a sampling from 
the same companies which cooper- 
ated in 1940 indicates that seven 


out of eight employers have made 
some adjustment upward in office 
salaries. Not all have covered all 
office employees, because some 
raises have been made on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

Of the remainder, more than 
half operate on a bonus plan or a 
cost-of-living adjustment — plan, 
both of which have brought in 
creases to employees. Almost every 
office executive has heard of the 
fantastic salaries alleged to be 
available in Detroit and several 
other busiest war work cities. How- 
ever, our surveys, admittedly not 
complete, do not corroborate smok 
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$75-a-week stenographers, $50-a- 
week typists, and $35. starting 
salaries for girls with ink-wet high 
school diplomas as their only evi- 
dence of training. 

Much as we hear about inflated 
office salaries, the truth is. that 
raises, though general, are modest. 
For example, New Jersey is a busy 
workshop of war orders and, as 
one subscriber reports, a “tight” 
labor area. But one medium-sized 
company with several hundred of- 
fice employees reports, “All salar- 
ies have been increased a minimum 
of 10 per cent this year.” His fig- 
ures for stenographers in 1940 
were $21 to $37.50 per week—to- 
day the figures are from $30 to 
$43 weekly 

Milwaukee is another war-work 
area of first importance, and here 
a report comes from a company 
which paid $23.09 to $28.87 in 
1940 for secretaries and has in- 
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creased the figure to $30.58 and 
$46.96 weekly in 1942. Stenogra- 
phers were paid $17.32 to start 
in 1940 and now start at $21.58 
and can go as high as $29.19. 
when $26.55 was top salaries for 
the shorthanders in 1940. 

From nearby Racine, a war work 
center on a smaller scale than 
Milwaukee but nevertheless com- 
parably busy, comes corroboration. 
There a fairly large employer of 
office help reported salaries for sec- 
retaries in 1940 as $25.40 weekly. 
The present figure is $26.70. Top 
salaries were $34.64 in 1940 for 
secretaries and $39.50 today. The 
same company started stenogra- 
phers at $19.63 in 1940 and now 
starts them at $21.00. Top for 
stenographers in 1940 was $20.78 
and is now $26.70. 

Several replies from Cincinnati 
indicate modest raises for office 
help there—for example from $18 
to $20 as starting figures for 
stenographers, and from $27.50 as 
top salary to $35 now. Another 
company reports a straight 10 
per cent raise for office workers. 

Many factors influence the trend 
of office salaries. One large em- 
ployer in a city of one to two 
hundred thousand population or 
even larger can “bull” the entire 
market in adding many. new em- 
ployees. In the same way one large 
employer in a similar sized city 
‘an do much to stabilize salaries 
and maintain some resemblance to 
sound practice by pursuing a mid- 
dle-of-the-road course. 

Here’s a case which shows what 
‘an be done. In one city there was 
one big plant which had expanded 
tremendously since Pearl Harbor. 
There was, even a year ago, no 
great surplus of trained help. This 
employer had offered some high 
salaries and most applicants at 
other employment offices told of the 
fantastic salaries they could get 
at the “X” plant. It was gossiped 
around town that “X” was em- 
ploying beginners at rates higher 
than most companies were paying 
experienced people. Finally three 
‘employment men from smaller com- 
panies asked the personnel director 
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of the giant company to take lunch 
with them. He did. They made him 
a proposition. Stop offering high 
salaries to their help and they 
would send applicants to him, and 
in one case one man agreed to re- 
lease some help to the larger com- 
pany. At lunch the personnel men 
learned that tales of high salaries 
by the big company were consider- 
ably exaggerated. In less than 
thirty days the situation was stab- 
ilized, and the wild tales which had 
half the office help in town dis- 
satisfied had been toned down to 
some relation to the facts. 

It is occasionally true that gov- 
ernment men, inspectors in war 
plants, expediting officers for the 
armed services practically demand 
that companies offer higher salaries 
to attract office employees. Some 
of these men do not seem to care 
how much a community is upset so 
long as the plants in which they 
are interested obtain the needed 
help. 

Employment and personnel men 
must remember that offering higher 
wage rates does not always increase 
the available supply of labor. Fur- 
thermore, bidding for help is a 
two-way game and can be played 
by all parties concerned. When 
company “A” offers a high rate to 
an employee of 7s 
there is nothing to prevent com- 


company 


pany “B” from raising its rate or 
raiding company “A” for needed 
employees. 

As everybody knows, New Eng- 
land is a vast armament workshop, 
shells, small 


turning out guns, 


arms, shoes, instruments, and 
many other items needed by the 
armed forces, as well as the ships 
needed to transport them and the 
naval vessels to protect them. But 
salaries, with true New England 
caution have not tended to get out 
of hand as much as in some other 
areas. Several New England com- 
panies have resorted to end-of-year 
bonuses, profit-sharing plans, and 
similar devices to insure fair com- 
pensation to white collar employees 
without getting salary and wage 
rates up out of proportion to what 
can be made in post-war times. 


A Boston company reports a 
former starting rate of $25 for 
secretaries, going up as high as 
$40 for women of long experience, 
This top salary has not been 
creased but the starting salary | 
been upped to $27. For sten 
raphers who began at $20 
years ago the present rate is $ 
and the top rate has been up; 
from $25 to $27. 
companies report similar increa 

In a smaller New England , 


Several ot 


secretaries have enjoyed a ju 
from $40 to $45 as starting ra 
and from $50 to $55 as top ra 
Stenographers were started at +2 
two years ago and now start 
$22. In 1940 the top rate 
stenographers was $29 and is 1 
$30. 

Another large employer of | 
in New England reports a_ bo 
plan which began at 7 per cent, | 
which was steadily increased until, 
for the past four months, it is now 
20 per cent prorated monthly. This 
company paid $24 to $35 weekly 
for secretaries in 1940, and from 
$20 to $29 a week for stenog- 
raphers then. Add 20 per cent to 
these figures and we have $28.80 to 
$42 for secretaries now. With the 
20 per cent profit-sharing figure 
stenographers now get from $24 to 
$34.80 weekly. 

Another company reports pay- 
ing a lump sum twice a year as a 
cost-of-living compensation, with 
no actual increases in wage or 
salary rates, while one other New 
England company reports all cleri- 
cal salaries up 10 to 20 per cent 
since 1940. 

One of the largest concentra- 
tions of office help anywhere in the 
country is in the insurance com- 
panies at Hartford, Connecticut. 
And as everybody knows, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Bridgeport, and 
Stamford, as well as other nearby 
towns, have a tremendous amount 
of war work under way. Banks, in- 
surance companies, and other fi- 
nancial enterprises have not, 
rule, been noted for large sal: ries 
for clerical help. And while one re- 


ports it almost impossible to tind 


moderately experienced book}. ep- 
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ers and other machine operators, 
salaries have not advanced as much 
as would be expected in an area 
where so much war work is con- 
centrated. 

One reason for this, one execu- 
tive points out is “the security 
factor, reasonable hours, and ex- 
cellent working conditions.” In 
other 
pleasant, comfortable, modern sur- 


words people working in 
roundings, which almost invariably 
prevail in New England insurance 
home offices, are not quick to give 
up their jobs for a slight jump in 
wave rates. 

In Ohio, outside Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, one company reports 
two 5 per cent increases since 1940 

ene in September 1941 and an- 
other m August 1942. Another 
coupany reports increases of 10 
to 1214 per cent for stenographers 
and other clerical workers, but not 
This 


found necessary because of the de- 


for secretaries. raise was 
mand for help in governmental 
offices and bureaus, including the 
various Ohio state offices in Colum- 
bus. 

An employer in a small town in 
Ohio reports that rates for secre- 
taries in 1940 were $22 to $24 and 
are now $26 to $28. For stenog- 
raphers the rates were $18 to $20 
in 1941 and are now $22 to $24. 
This company reports these raises 
made necessary by competition for 
help with government and war 
plant offices in nearby cities. The 
treasurer of the company says, 
“Some of these agencies are paying 
as high as $35 per week for ste- 
hographers who have very little 
training.” 

Once more we want to urge em- 
plovers to check these reports very 
carefully before considering them 
gospel. Oftentimes one person, es- 
pecially trained or with highly 
specialized knowledge of one kind 
or another, will be hired at a high 
rate. Soon word goes around that 
‘vervbody is being hired at simi- 
larly high rates. Usually these high 
tate reports are considerably ex- 
agov rated. 

One of Chicago’s largest em- 
plovers has found it necessary to 
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Cleveland Tractor Company puts a touch of good humor into its plant scoreboard, 
which daily shows the month’s quota, number completed and number needed. As 
production grows figures representing enemies are pushed to jumping off place 
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‘‘Wartime Lighting Service Record,’’ a huge book to be signed by General Electric 
lighting men who distinguish themselves in opening ‘‘lighting bottlenecks’’ for 
war industries, now hampered by too little lighting. The book is in G.E. Institute 


raise but two classes of office help 
in the year just past—stenog- 
raphers and_ office boys—stenog- 
raphers going from $20 to $50 
weekly, instead of from $19 to 
$46.50 which was the case in 1940. 
Office boys now range from $17 to 
$20 as compared to $15 to $17 in 
the early part of 1940. Another 
Chicago employer with about 500 
office employees reports no raises 
for any classifications except mes- 
sengers. But there are numerous 
off-the-record and other unofficial 
reports that Chicago white collar 


salaries have increased consider- 
ably since 1940. 

In Illinois, but outside Chicago, 
rates have risen apparently more 
than in Chicago itself. For exam- 
ple, one northern Illinois employer 
reports jumping secretaries for 
$22 to $30 as starting rates, and 
top rates from $32 to $35. Ste- 
nographers are paid from $25 to 
$30, instead of $18 to $26, which 
was the rate in 1940. Another IIli- 
nois employer, at a greater dis- 
tance from Chicago, reports in- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Wanted at Once: 600,000 
Used Typewriters 





Every used standard typewriter built since 1935 is 
eligible for sale to WPB. Machines will be bought, 
reconditioned, and sold to government by typewriter 
dealers and factory branches for use by Army-Navy 





TTEMPTING to buy 600,000 

used, standard typewriters, 
made since January 1, 1935, the 
War Production Board is meeting 
with considerable difficulty for sev- 
eral reasons. First reason is that 
almost all business houses still per- 
mitted to operate need the type- 
writers on hand. Many companies 
would be buying typewriters today 
were it not for the prohibition 
against selling them. 

Another reason is that many 
business men are convinced that 
the Government could find all the 
typewriters it needs for the Army 
and Navy in the hands of the many 
government agencies which are no 
longer especially busy. For several 
years the Government has been the 
largest buyer of typewriters, and 
when it comes to business and says, 
“We want you to sell us 600,000 
of your best typewriters,” business 
wonders what happened to all the 
typewriters used by the CCC, the 
WPA, the PW, and other alpha- 
betical agencies. Commenting on 
this phase of the effort to buy 
typewriters from business, William 
M. Harris, chairman, Office Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Procure- 
ment Committee, WPB, writes: 

“We are acutely conscious of 
the public belief that many govern- 
ment agencies have a surplus of 
typewriters. A questionnaire has 
. been sent to all government agen- 
cies to determine the number of 
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surplus typewriters on hand. All 
CCC surplus typewriters were, by 
Executive Order, to be turned over 
to the Army Quartermaster Corps, 
and this has been done in most in- 
stances. When the survey has been 
completed and all surplus machines 
in Government have been turned 
back for use by the Army and 


Navy, figures will be made avail- 


able as to the actual number, but 
business can be assured that if the 
original questionnaire to govern- 
ment agencies does not produce the 
necessary results, an Executive 
Order of the President will follow.” 

It is expected that the Army 
will have 9,000,000 men 
arms by December 1943. There are 
more than 50,000 civilian employ- 
ees of the Army in Washington 


under 


alone, and many of these are 
secretaries and stenographers ac- 
cording to Mr. Harris. He thinks 
that business does not appreciate 
the urgency of the Army’s need 
for typewriters. In a recent meet- 
ing of typewriter dealers, a WPB 
official assured the typewriter men 
that the Government would avail 
itself of its power to requisition 
typewriters if its appeal for volun- 
tary sales went unheeded. 

As of October 31, 1942, manu- 
facture of typewriters will be com- 
pletely stopped, except for a rela- 
tively small number of machines to 
be turned out by the Woodstock 


Typewriter Company which will 


be permitted to manufacture 
22,701 


typewriters, at a rate not exc 


more than non-port: 
ing 1,600 monthly in the two-, 
period from July 1, 1942, to Ju 
30, 1944. All these machines 
be used by the armed services. 

Between July 1, 1942, and | 
tober 31, 1942, the other ty 
writer makers will be allowed 
produce not more than 12.25 
cent of the total number of. non- 
portable typewriters billed by them 
to customers in 1941. 

WPB figures indicate that ther 
are more than 2,000,000 type- 
writers in the hands of the public. 
made since January 1, 1935. In- 
cluded in this total are 730,000 
made in 1941, a record year, rep- 
resenting 330,000 more typewrit 
ers than usual. Taking these fig 
ures into consideration, plus th 
fact that there were 300,000 fewer 
trade-ins than usual in 1941, the 
WPB estimates that if the Army 
and Navy are to be properly sup 
plied, it will be necessary for busi- 
ness to sell to the Government no 
less than 600,000 used machines. 

Used typewriters will be bouglit 
by new typewriter dealers, manu- 
facturers’ representatives, and 
other independent dealers who will 
be designated as Official U.S. Type- 
writer Purchase Depots, and will 
act as buying agents for the pro- 
curement division of the U.S. 
Treasury. Standard—not _ port- 
able—machines made since Janu 
ary 1, 1935, are wanted. Older 
machines are not desired. 

The established factory trac: in 
allowance as of February 1, 141. 
will be paid. At the time the ty; 
writer is sold, the dealer who |) 
it affixes a decalcomania label : 
ing, “Property U.S. Governny 
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severe penalties for unlawful use.” 

The dealer who accepts the used 
typewriter from an individual or a 
business will clean or recondition 
it, depending on its condition, and 
then ship it as directed to the 
nearest Army or Navy supply de- 


pot. Dealers will be paid a fixed 


fee for handling and cleaning or 
rebuilding each machine. 

First step in the typewriter pro- 
curcment program was a letter from 
Donald Marr Nelson to 25,000 
large users of typewriters in busi- 
ness and industry. With this letter 
went a supply of inventory blanks, 
giving the serial numbers of the 
machines wanted, prices to be paid 
for each different machine, and 
other necessary information. It is 
estimated that this group can sell 
the Government not more than 
50 per cent of its requirements. The 
remainder must come from schools, 
individuals, and other sources. 

It must be remembered that if 
the voluntary offers of typewriters 
are not sufficient, government agen- 
cies involved will use the requisi- 
tioning power to force their sale. 

Simplest way to sell machines 
to the Government is to call the 
company from which you bought 
the machines and announce that 
you are ready to sell one or more 
to the Government. This company 
will send a representative to pick 
wp vour machines if they are within 
the age limits specified. 

Some business men may think 
that the smaller businesses which 
have been forced to liquidate or 
which are operating on a skeleton 
basis will be glad to sell machines 
to the Government. However, type- 
writer authorities point out that 
most of these small businesses own- 
ing two, three, to five machines 
were usually the buyers of second- 
hand machines, and that most of 
their machines are too old for sale 
to the Government. 

With the exception of Wood- 
‘tock, all the leading typewriter 
factories are turning out war pro- 
duction and have been or will be 
hy October 31 entirely converted 
to war work, 
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Nine million men under arms in 1943 means more typewriters will be needed 
than are available unless business comes to the rescue by selling used machines 


The need for typew riters in the 
Army and Navy is tremendous. 
Business men who think that the 
Army and Navy are overburdened 
by red tape and needless paper 
work should remember that both 
services have cut down their use 
the Army by 60 
per cent and the Navy by 50 per 


of typewriters 
cent. Until this recent reduction 
in the number of machines in use, 
each battleship had 59 typewriters. 
There were also 55 machines on 
board aircraft carriers, 30°) on 
cruisers, and 7 on destroyers. 

In the Army, use of typewriters 
begins in each company headquar- 
ters. Soldiers are subject to many 
orders, all of which must be re- 
corded. Furloughs, sick leaves, 
transfers, orders to send men on 
special duty, special instructions, 
correspondence with higher units 
and commanders (and there is much 
of this), all must be typewritten 
and many copies made for use by 
the various officers and units con- 
cerned in each order. But perhaps 
the greatest use for typewriters in 
the company is in constantly com- 
piling and correcting the muster 


roll of each company. This changes 


almost daily and must be up-to-date. 

On up from the company comes 
battalion headquarters, regimental 
headquarters, and camp or post 
headquarters. But these units are 
only the beginning. The great sup- 
ply depots, recruiting stations, 
corps area headquarters, as well as 
the headquarters of the various 
armies—all these groups need tre- 
mendous numbers of typewriters, 
as well as the various procurement 
depots, the ordnance depots, quar- 
termaster depots, and last, but by 
no means least, the general head 
quarters of the War Department 
in Washington. 

Twenty vears from today—fifty 
years from today—men will be 
writing the War Department for 
facts about their service. From 
each man’s service record it will be 
possible to determine where and 
when each man served, how many 
leaves or furloughs he had, when 
and how he was wounded, or where 
and for what he was treated in any 
hospital. If he earned any promo- 
tions, was cited for bravery, or if 
he earned a grade of sharpshooter 
or expert marksman, all these facts 
about his service must be recorded. 
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A corner in one of Marchant Calculating Machine Company’s service shops 
where factory-trained men recondition and renew calculating machines for users 


MORE “MILEAGE” 


OFFICE MACHINES 


XCEPT for a limited number 

of small machines and for war 
production plants able to obtain 
necessary permission from Wash- 
ington, business must from this 
date on, live off its fat so far as 
office machines are concerned. 

As told in other pages of this 
issue, typewriter manufacturers 
will soon virtually be discontinued 
for the: duration. Even the few 
made will be 
only to certain government agen- 


machines available 
cies. 

Adding machines, duplicators, 
accounting machines, addressing 
machines, dictating machines have 
all but disappeared, and so far as 
the non-war industries are con- 
cerned have disappeared. 

Business has always been prodi- 
gal with office machines. Consider- 
ing performance, office machines 
are low priced. Precision work- 
manship, generally the standard 
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in all office equipment plants, turns 
out machines which last a long time 
and will continue to function beau- 
tifully with a maximum of abuse. 
In thousands of offices machines 
run year in and year out with 
scarcely any attention, little clean- 
ing, save an occasional superficial 
brush-off or dusting. 

But America is now faced with 
the necessity of adopting a French- 
man’s attitude toward office ma- 
chines. In France no machine is 
ever considered obsolete so long as 
it can be operated. For the dura- 
tion we must adopt this same atti- 
tude. We must 
repair, rebuild, and 


conserve, coddle, 
recondition 
present office equipment, for no one 
can tell when we can return to the 
happy policy of trading in old 
machines at will or whenever new 
models are available. 

With few exceptions office machines 
should not be tampered with me- 


Most abused machines on 
earth except war machines 
and automobiles are prob. 
ably office machines of al] 
kinds. 
stock must last for the 


Yet our present 


duration.While manufac. 
turers are equipped with 
excellent service facilities 
many skilled mechanics 
are going to war or to war 
work so we must have old 
machines re-conditioned 
and take better care of 
good ones. This report tells 
how to make machines 
wear better, last longer 


OM OLD 


chanically except by a_ represen 
tative of the company which mad 
them. All of the larger manufac 
turers have excellent field service 
organizations, factory-trained, 
well equipped, to keep machines 
running and to make all needed 
minor repairs and adjustments in 
the user’s office. 

This remarkably efficient repan 
and service organization is too 
well known to need comment here. 
except to say that it will be doubly 
economical now to place all ma- 
chines under factory service agre' 
ments, some users have not felt it 
necessary to pay the small monthly 
charges. These users in some cases 
maintain private repair shops. 
manned by skilled mechanics who 
keep all office machines in repair. 
But many of those mechanics |avt 
gone into the armed services oF 
into better paying jobs in war 
plants. Even though they remain 
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One of the 344 Mechanical Service Departments of National 
Cash Register Company for reconditioning machines 


One of a number of repair departments in the field, oper- 
ated for users by Monroe Calculating Machine Company 


on the job, their stay is likely to 
be temporary. Moreover, parts 
may become more and more diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Inasmuch as business has al- 
ways made the best of every diffi- 
culty, it will make the best of this 
one, and one way to do this is to 
do as much as possible to keep 
present equipment in good order, 
to prevent unnecessary wear. 

Most universally used office ma- 
chine is the typewriter. And it is 
simple to maintain. Inaugurate a 
tule to keep all typewriters cov- 
ered when not in use. Appoint one 
person in each group of operators 
to see that operators cover ma- 
chines when leaving at night. 

Train operators to begin each 
day’s work with a thorough clean- 
ing of their machines. Clean the 
type with a stiff brush every morn- 
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ing. Wipe off the segment—the 
part to which the keys are an- 
chored and which guides the keys 
as they are pressed forward to 
writing position. Extend the car- 
riage to the extreme left, clean the 
carriage tracks and all parts be- 
low the carriage on the right of the 
machine. Then extend the carriage 
to the extreme right and repeat. 
Where an air hose is available, 
blow out the dust and lint occasion- 
ally with it. Rubber rollers may be 
cleaned about once a week with a 
cloth slightly moistened with clean- 
ing fluid. This also prevents paper 
from slipping. 

All operators should be taught 
to use a backing sheet to save the 
roller. As to oiling, some manufac- 
turers advise against oiling by 
operators. Certainly too much oil, 


carelessly applied, is worse than 


Looking ahead to the scarcity of men, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher branches are training women to do rebuilding 


Dictating machines users will be interested in this typical 
repair and service department of Dictaphone Corporation 


none, but if there is a mechanic in 
the office, there’s no harm in hav- 
ing him oil the typewriters occa- 
sionally. Some manufacturers sug- 
gest oiling the carriage rails only. 
Once a week is enough. But, like 
other machines, typewriters per- 
form best when serviced and _ re- 
paired by the organization which 
made them. 

Another point : Typewriters per- 
form best and last longer when 
operating with a minimum of vi- 
bration resulting from an unstable 
desk, table, or other support. Many 
typewriters need better desks, or at 
least desks with writing pedestals 
which are firm and secure. Under 
each typewriter place a thick piece 
of felt or material such as that 
office 


managers report excellent results 


used under Several 


rugs. 


from using acoustic tiles to absorb 





sound and vibration. This may seem 
to be a minor matter, but it is 
known that office machine manu- 
facturers, in the past have worked 
with desk makers to design better 
desks to reduce vibration, and thus 
reduce service costs. 

Some business men seem to feel 
that manufacturers are selfish in 
their repeated recommendations to 
have machines serviced by the ma- 
ker’s men. Of course they are, but 
they want their machines to turn in 
a good record, and their pride in 
performance of their machines 
militates against having those ma- 
chines tampered with by mechanics 
who don’t know enough to grease a 
gimlet. But more than that—no 
matter who services a machine, it 
eventually is thrown back on the 
manufacturer when something 
serious goes wrong as a result of 
long mistreatment. 

In the adding, calculating, ac- 
counting machine field, it is all the 
more important to keep amateur 
mechanics away from these magni- 
ficent machines. But there are a 
few things the owner can do. He 
can see that they are kept clean. 
Here again they should be covered. 
Because many adding machines are 
enclosed, this does not mean that 
they can be permitted to go without 
cleaning forever. The carriage rails 
are more or less similar to type- 
writer carriage mechanisms and 
should be kept clean. 

Many bookkeeping machines are 
built on the principal of a type- 
writer base. Dust or dirt anywhere 
on the surface can be removed with 
a cloth or brush. Visible dirt lodged 
inside anywhere can be removed if 
the operator is careful in going 
about it, but be especially careful 
not to force anything and be sure 
that the brush or cloth does not 
unlock Before 


cloth or brush, be sure that there 


springs. using a 
is no danger of unhooking a spring. 

How little attention is given to 
the care and proper use of office 
machines is proved by a test we 
recently made. In three offices we 
tried to find the instruction books 
which come with every office ma- 
chine. In the three offices, there 
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were probably 500 office machines. 
Exactly two instruction books 
could be found, and one of them 
was for a_ portable typewriter, 
personally owned by one of the 
executives, All the other 500 or 
more instruction books had been 
lost, destroyed, or buried in some 
forgotten file. 

After typewriters, bookkeeping, 
accounting, and calculating ma- 
chines come the various types of 
duplicators, important in many 
offices, especially now when dupli- 
cators save so much typing. Any 
machine which puts ink on paper, 
no matter what the process, suffers 
from lint. In fact, lint is the great- 
est enemy of Ul machines which 
print, duplicate, lithograph—this 
includes Addressographs, Multi- 
graphs, Multiliths, Ditto, and 
other duplicators. The faster the 
machine runs, the more lint. Take 
a mixture of paper lint, office dust, 
grease, ink, and you have a fairly 
good abrasive which wears all mov- 
ing parts prematurely and = un- 
necessarily. These fast machines 
must be oiled carefully and regu- 
larly. Warn operators against us- 
ing a thin oil, such as that bought 
in drug stores and often called 
“household lubricant.” This oil is 
virtually useless for speedy ma- 
chines, and at times actually 
causes more damage than it does 
good, for it dilutes the good oil, 
washes it out of the bearings. 

These 


servicing by trained people. Let the 


machines, too, require 
operators keep them clean. Let 
them wash the ink off rollers as 
soon as the machines are out of 
use—not next morning. Let them 
learn that oil and rubber are 
deadly enemies, that rubber rollers 
will swell and deteriorate when 
oil is carelessly spilled on them. 
On stencil duplicators, such as 
Mimeographs, agitate the ink pad 

raise the pad from the bottom 
and re-lay it on the cylinder sev- 
eral times each morning to increase 
the life. Cloth ink pads should be 
changed about every thirty days 
or more frequently if the machine 
is used constantly. Wash impres- 
sion rollers with soap and water 


before the ink dries. Never let they 
become clogged with ink. 

What we have said about thes 
office 


applies to all machines. It scoms 


most-widel y-used machines 
monotonous and elemental to keep 
repeating the advice about clea: ing 
machines, oiling, and keeping them 
covered. Remember that this 

plies to check writers, folding 

chines, paper cutters, env 
openers, mailing machines, Pos 
Meters, 


transcribers, electric 


dictating machines 
fans, 1 
bering machines, scales, regis 
photocopy machines and equi 
ment, automatic typewriters, 
all other office machines. 

But there is still one more 
caution. Do not try to force 
chines past sensible speeds. In th 
rush to produce, some operators 
forget that the secret of speed in 
any machine which is hand-fed or 
operated is rhythm. No machine 
has to be banged, forced, or 
pushed for results. Some stenog- 
raphers seemingly take a delight 
in slamming back carriages as if 
they had to travel eight feet in 
stead of eight inches. This causes 
needless wear. Some operators will 
vank the crank on an adding or 
calculating machine as if they wer 
attempting to pull it out of th 
bearing. Almost any bookkeeping 
stall, o1 


lock. Serious damage is probable if 


machine may hesitate, 


the operator uses force to start. 
speed up, or unlock a machine uw 
der such circumstances. If the dit 
ficulty does not give way with gen 
tle action, call a serviee man. 
When electrically-operated ina 
chines are not actually being used. 
the electrical switch should bi 
turned off. Leaving motors operat 
ing when the machine is idle is 
comparable to running your moto! 
when your automobile is parked. 
With the cooperation of man 
facturers and their service depart 


ments, few businesses whose en- 


plovees will observe these simpli 


suggestions are going to be serious 
ly handicapped for the want ol 
new office machines, unless the war 


lasts longer than we anticip: 
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When You Must Produce More 
With Fewer Employees 





New office machines are frozen for the duration, yet 
more and more office work is necessary to keep up with 
government demands for reports, statistics, and com- 
plicated accounting procedures. Here are some tested, 
practical ideas for increasing your machine output 





Photocopy Machines 
Save Typing 


yer recently a_ well-known 
company followed the practice 
of making out a form to advise 
salesmen of the receipt of an in- 
quiry from the company’s adver- 
tising. To make out these forms 
in triplicate—one for the salesman, 
one for the follow-up record, and 
one for the district sales manager 
—required the better part of one 
girl’s time and all the time of one 
machine. 

The typist was needed for other 
work. Now, instead of typing the 
form, the customer’s original in- 
quiry is sent to the operator of the 
office photocopy machine, where 
a copy, actual size is made, for 
forwarding to the salesman. An- 
other copy is sent to the district 
manager, and the original inquiry 
is filed in a follow-up file for future 
reference. A boy operates the 
photocopy equipment, using it for 
many other purposes as well. 

In another office it has been cus- 
tomary to send the customer’s 
original order to the credit depart- 
ment for approval, then to the 
stock room, then to the shipping 
department and, finally, when pret- 
ty well worn and dog-eared and 
more or less covered with notations 
-from the various people who han- 
dled it to the accounting depart- 


ment for invoicing and posting. As 
can be imagined an occasional or- 
der was misplaced or lost. Today 
each order is sent through the 
photocopy machine, where a copy 
is made. The original and the copy 
go to the credit department. Here 
the original is sent to the account- 
ing department where it is held ina 
suspense file until the shipment is 
completed and ready for invoicing. 
A daily check with the originals 
and the copies provides proof that 


no orders are lost. 


Reducing Carbon 
Handling Time 


a attachment that 


speeds typing and letter writ- 


ing where not more than two 
copies are needed is the Duplityper, 
a little frame with rounded ends 
which fit right over the typewriter 
platen or roller. Stretched between 
the two ends is a length of ribbon. 
This ribbon is inserted under the 
original sheet in the typewriter, 
and is so arranged that it is in 
line with the striking position of 
each key. With this ribbon a sec- 
ond copy is made. Another ribbon 
to be inserted under the second 
sheet is available where two copies 
are needed. 

This simple device eliminates the 
need for carbon copies. One length 
of ribbon, the length of the type- 


writer roller, is good for about fi'ty 
copies, then another length of : 
bon is inserted. 

As we have mentioned in mi 
other issues of this magazine, 
stenographer will lose from 17 
70 per cent of her time assembling 
aligning, and disassembling car}on 
papers and copy sheets, depending 
upon the average lines per letter 
and the number of copies required. 


This Plan Cuts 
Typing Costs 


anand every office has weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly reports 
which must be made out. Many of 
these reports are almost entirely 
statistical or tabular matter, but 
because only a relatively few copies 
are needed, printed forms are not 
practical or Where 
this is true any of the many dupli- 


economical. 


‘ating machines on the market 
come in handy to reproduce the 
permanent copy of the form. Some 
companies have masters or stencils 
on file for all these statistical re- 
ports and run off a supply of 
blanks as needed to be filled in 
when the report is completed. For 
example: In one small office it was 
customary to type up each after- 
noon a daily sales report for the 
various executives. For many years 
one typist had spent the better 
part of the afternoon typing this 
report. Day after day she typed 
the names of each product sold. 
Then as the work grew heavier, 
and more copies were needed, it be- 
came the practice to type the en- 
tire report twice so that all execu- 
tives could have a clear copy. Now 
the blank form is run off o 

duplicating machine and an 

skilled girl fills in the sales fig 

in half an hour each afternoot 
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Sailors at a school where they learn to operate Varitypers under the direction of 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation, manufacturer. These sailors are learning to 
prepare copy for the various naval publications, some of which are produced from 
typewritten copy by the offset process. There are more than 1,000 naval and 
military publications, ranging from handouts to ambitious, full-fledged journals 


In another office it was custom- 
ary to explain all back orders by 
a personally dictated letter. Today 
the back orders are ‘explained by 
a duplicated form, attached to the 
customer’s copy of the order. 

Because there will be no new 
typewriters for the duration, every 
typing job should be analyzed for 
a possible saving or change of 
procedure to make use of all the 
possibilities of modern duplicating 


machines. 


Double Duty for 
Typewriters 
N AN office, the name of which 


we cannot mention, there were 
seven executives each of whom had 
a private secretary. None of these 
secretaries were busy more than 
half the time typing correspond- 
ence. When not handling corre- 
spondence they were answering 
telephones, keeping up private fil- 
ing systems, making appointments, 
and—whisper it gently—killing 
- considerable time. Due to a severe 
shortage of help, the need for type- 


18 


writers for other purposes, four of 
the girls were assigned as_ the 
nucleus of a typing or corre- 
spondence department. One girl 
was put at a desk where she could 
serve all seven men as a general 
assistant, keeping up their files, 
making appointments, answering 
their telephones when they were 
absent. T'wo girls were released for 
other duties. At first there was a 
great howl from the executives, ac- 
customed as they had been for 
many vears to having a girl at 
their beck and call. But the kicks 
soon clisappeared. There has been 
no delay in correspondence, all the 
girls are busier, and none of the 
executives have truly been neg- 
lected. 

The plan released two machines 
badly needed in an engineering de- 
partment and released two girls 
for other work. The greater part 
of each executive’s private filing 
system was transferred to the 
general files with no loss of time, 
with no need for extra filing help 


in the filing department. 


Save Label Writing Time 
With This Plan 


N MANY offices one or ior 

operators are kept busy writ ne 
parcel post and express labels. But 
in many other offices the invoic 
form includes a copy made in §}\ 
form of a label, and when the orde 
clerk writes the order and types in 
“Sold to,” the name of the )) 
chaser and the address automa’ jc- 
ally copies on a label form. '}'\\ 
label is perforated so that it may 
easily be torn off and attached to 
the shipping copy and used by °}y 


shipping room as a label. 


More Speed in 
Form Writing 
_ bills of lading furnished 


by the railroad company, on 
company was able to turn out 
about 100 sets daily. Much of the 
time required in writing bills of 
lading is consumed in writing tli 
description, weight, packing de- 
scription of the items shipped. This 
company went to a company s)e- 
cializing in business forms. A new 
bill of lading was designed, with 
printed descriptions of all the items 
made by the company. Now if 1s 
only necessary to fill in the quan- 
tities and weights, because the 
other information is printed. Pres- 
ent production is 300 sets daily. 
Standard Register Company pro- 
duced the forms. 

Another company found it pos 
sible to increase production ot 
typed forms by the use of a type- 
writer attachment which in a mo 
ment or two turns any ordinary 
standard typewriter into a forms 
writing machine, with automatic 
interleaving and removal of ca 
bons. While there is nothing new 
in these attachments, which 
made by several of the well-ki 
register and systems manufac 
ers, there are literally thousands 
of office operations where use of 
these attachments will save from 
$5.00 to $7.00 per thousand sets 


of forms typed. 
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Business Tackles the Office 
Help Problem 





The office boy is in the Solomon Isles, the bookkeeper 
is bombing Germany, and the girls have gone to Wash- 
ington or joined the WAACS. But here twelve men tell 
how they are getting out the work with stay-at-homes 





EPORTS from many large em- 

ployers of office help indicate 
that business is taking steps to 
cope with the shortage of office 
help now existing in a number of 
communities. 

The survey just completed by 
the editors of AmeRrIcAN BustNneEss 
indicates that: 

1. There is not, as yet, a severe 
shortage of general office help—at 
least not as severe as gossip and 
many reports indicate. 

2. Good stenographers, expert 
typists, and calculating machine 
operators are scarce in many lo- 
calities. 

3. Many companies are hiring 
women for office jobs which were 
traditionally reserved for men. 

t. Only a few companies have 
established formal training facili- 
ties for inexperienced employees. 

5. Some companies have begun 
to hire a larger percentage of in- 
experienced help and are allowing 
more time for informal training 
within the department than before. 

6. The biggest problem in main- 
taining a staff of office employees 
is turnover, which is increasing 
considerably in many localities. 

One company after another re- 
ports a reasonably large supply 
of office help, although some state 
that it is necessary to keep in touch 
with schools and business colleges, 
an’ some have been offering posi- 


tons to married women who were 
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formerly employed. That some of 
the shortage is overestimated is 
apparent from a_ report from 
Robert H. Stuebing, director of 
personnel, the Union Central Life 
Insurance Cincinnati. 
Mr. Stuebing reports: “Just be- 


fore the high schools in Cincinnati 


Company, 


had their graduation exercises, 
the number of persons available 
for employment by our company 
was very limited. Since that 
time we have been able to obtain 
all the people we require, and 
through our selection methods to 
employ only outstanding prospects. 
Practically all our new employees 
are beginners with no experience. 
We train them on the job, usually 
by having another clerk show the 
new employee the mechanics of the 
job after the general routine has 
been described by the supervisor.” 

Typical of the way in which 
many companies are handling ac- 
tual and anticipated shortages is 
the method used by the New 
Orleans Public Service Company. 
E. T. Colton, treasurer, says in 
commenting on office help  short- 
ages, “We do not find any acute 
shortage of office help, though it 
is increasingly difficult to obtain 
trained or experienced workers. Be- 
cause of this situation we have 
adopted a policy of training sev- 
eral young women employees in 
advance of vacancies so they may 
be qualified to pick up a fair share 


of the load when vacancies oceur. 
“We are now substituting female 
for male employees in most routine 
clerical positions, as operators of 
business machines and in the han- 
dling of the mail. We have found 
it advisable to train them for cus- 
tomer contact clerks, both for per- 
sonal and telephone contact.” 
Several companies report recent 
office 


which reduced the number of em- 


installations of equipment 
plovees necessary. Of course, most 
modern office equipment is unavail- 
able today, except on highest pri- 


orities, Nevertheless, it is possible 
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that some companies may find it 
feasible to use machines now owned 
to better advantage. Typical of the 
reports of companies which have 
been able to do more work with 
fewer people by reason of modern 
office equipment is a comment from 
J. L. Batchler, controller, Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company. He 
says: “In less than five years we 
have reduced our clerical personnel 
by forty-five, which resulted in a 
salary saving of about $5,000 per 
month with an inerease of insur- 
ance in force of $50,000,000 and 
an increase in assets of around 
$25,000,000. 
plished by transferring all our ac- 


This was accom- 
counting from manual methods to 
punched cards.” 

A Milwaukee manufacturer re- 
ports that the installation of one 
machine eliminated four people in 
the priorities division. Robert Lee 
Boyd, Bloch 


Brothers Tobacco Company, 


secretary of the 


Wheeling, West Virginia, says that 
his company has found it advisable 
to simplify and divide certain jobs 
so that inexperienced people can 
handle them more satisfactorily. 

This idea 
possibilities than appear at first 
thought. Everyone is familiar with 


may have larger 


the principle of breaking down 
factory jobs into less complicated 
operations, with more people work- 
ing on a job, each doing a small 
operation in a production line, in- 


stead of one person doing many 


jobs. In this way each person ac- 


quires much more mechanical and 
manual skill, and production in- 
creases rapidly. It is more than 
likely there are many places in the 
average office where this principle 
could be employed more exten- 
sively. Of course, the principle is 
already employed in many offices, 
but it is likely that there is room 
for considerable extension of the 
plan of simplifying and dividing 
office jobs. 

The Ohio Public Service Com- 
pany has found that a number of 
office jobs once thought to belong 
‘exclusively to men can be per- 
formed satisfactorily by women. 


According to M. W. Thernes, sec- 
retary and treasurer, that com- 
pany now is employing female Ad- 
Mimeo- 
section 


dressograph operator, 


graph operator, meter 
clerks, meter testers, stores ledger 
clerks in place of men. 

Of course, we know that many 
offices have never had anything but 
of Mimeo- 


women as operators 


graphs, Multigraphs, Addresso- 
graphs, and other duplicating de- 
vices. It is obvious that there is 
great variation in the policies of 
different companies as to which 
jobs are traditionally for men and 
which for women. In one office 
young men will operate Addresso- 
graph machines, Multigraph, 
dupli- 
cators, such as the Multilith or 


Mimeograph, and_ other 
Davidson duplicators. But in other 
offices these jobs will belong exclu- 
sively to women. One company will 
have a batch of men operating 
ledger posting machines; in an- 
other company the same jobs will 
belong to women. 

We have in mind one large bank 
which has made three separate 
attempts to train a crew of young 
women as savings department tell- 
ers. Until recently each attempt 
was a failure. The girls seemed 
slower than the men. Today girls 
have the jobs, as practically all of 
the young men have found better 
jobs or gone into the armed serv- 
ices. Yet, despite this bank’s diffi- 
culty with women, other banks have 
always had women as savings de- 
partment tellers. Today, some 
banks are also using women in com- 
mercial departments. 

G. F. Heller,secretary-controller, 
International Cellucotton Products 
Company of Chicago, is, another 
executive who has begun to hire 
women for jobs once thought suit- 
able only for men. He says this is 
especially true in the tabulating 
and accounting departments. His 
company also hires beginners, who 
are trained by division heads. 

D. S. Sargent, assistant director 
of the personnel department, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York, indicates that his company 


has carried on for seven mont})s 
a War-on-Waste campaign. It has 
been quite successful and he ex 
plains that a number of reports 
have been eliminated, extra copics 
normally required have been 1.- 
duced, procedures have been , 
viewed, and in many cases, sim 
fied. He also reports that a « 
siderable number of jobs which : 
normally worth doing, but whi: | 
can be postponed, have been te; 
porarily suspended. 

Ralph A. Nelson, of the Gen 
Life 


pany, St. Louis, reports that |\is 


American Insurance Co 


company has found considera)le 
difficulty in employing the type of 
office help its standards requi: 
Because of this difficulty the coi- 
pany has established a_ student 
training unit. It serves a dual pur- 
pose. He says, “First, we can hire 
first-class employees whenever we 
‘an find them without having a job 
open, and second, we can use these 
employees to help out on special 
jobs and reduce overtime. We can 
also get good work experience on 
the new employees and place them 
in positions where they really fit.” 

E. H. Platt, assistant to the 
controller of the American Maize- 
Products Company, New York, re- 
ports that his company has, up to 
midsummer, experienced no acute 
shortage of office help. But it is 
hiring a limited number of women 
for jobs vacated by men, such as 
sales department clerks who keep 
records of orders and determine 
prices for billing, and similar jobs. 
They have taken stenographers 
working in the department or hired 
young women directly to do the 
clerical work. Several junior ac- 
countants have joined the Army, 
and their jobs are filled by women. 

There was considerable com- 
plaining from several companies 
about the caliber of help available. 
D. M. Magor, controller, York 
Ice Machinery Corporation, sys 
that there seems to be an ample 
number of typists, but that there 
are few who can write and trans- 
cribe shorthand. H. Y. MeLe:sh, 


assistant treasurer, McLel!an 
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Stores Company, reports that 
fully 60 per cent of the applicants 
for stenographic positions have 
difficulty in taking dictation at the 
required speed. They also have 
difficulty in transcribing notes. 

According to Washington bu- 
reau heads, there’s going to be a 
greater shortage of help as the war 
proceeds. Some of them give fig- 
ures which are almost terrifying 
concerning the number of people 
te be drawn out of business into 
the Army and into one phase or 
another of war work. If this is 
true most companies will experi- 
ence greater difficulties this coming 
water in finding competent help. 

It may be necessary to set up 
training schools in many offices, to 
pelish off recent school graduates 
and to give “refresher” courses to 
the thousands of married women 
who will be coming back to work as 
nw opportunities open up. 

But there are some managers 
who do not look with great appre- 
hension at the possibility of acute 
or serious shortages of office help. 
Jack C. Staehle, director of indus- 
trial relations, Chicago Mail Order 
Company, has five reasons for not 
thinking there will be an acute 
shortage. He lists them as follows: 

1. Many non-defense industries 
will pass out of existence and 
thereby release clerical workers. 

2. As customers’ goods become 
scarce, retail stores of necessity 
will reduce the number of employ- 
ees on their payroll. Many of these 
will seek clerical positions. 

3. When there becomes a de- 
mand for more clerical workers, 
girls will leave school sooner. Dur- 
ing the depression when jobs were 
scarce, children were kept in school 
longer. When jobs become plenti- 
ful, they will leave school. 

t. Before there is a real scarcity 
of clerical workers, literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of housewives 
who previously worked in offices 
will seek employment. 

». There is a vast untapped 
clerical foree among the Negro 
population. These people should 
make excellent clerical workers. 
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NO -GLARE SURFACE ON 


PARSONS MECHANO FORM LEDGER 
SPLLUS UP PRODUCTION 


Glare tires the eyes, slows down bookkeeping operations 
and otherwise impairs efficiency. Guard against this waste 
of time and energy by using MECHANO FORM LEDGER— 
—the paper with the no-glare surface that increases work 
output. 

MECHANO FORM (50% cotton fibers) costs no more. Yet 
it gives you the advantages of no-glare surface, strength 
for use as machine or manual records, and a wide range 
of colors that permits color-control of miscellaneous forms. 
MECHANO FORM is available in a full range of colors, 
sizes and weights. 








Write for the Mechano Form Ledger and Index reference book. It is avail- 
able through all leading Printers and Lithographers or direct from the mill. 


METIS OLS 


BONDS 
LEDGERS 
INDEX 


PAPER COMPANY:HOLYORE:MASS. 











OFFICE Docosernene cS. 


War shortages, rationing, scarcity of trained help, freezing new office machines 
bring new problems to the office manager daily. In brief paragraphs we here 
report what we hope to be helpful, timely suggestions to cut costs, speed work 








ITH a sixteen-part purchase 

order form, which includes nine 
copies for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, a well-known company oper- 
ating a gun mount plant reports 
a saving of 15 per cent in pro- 
duction cost of purchase orders. 
An E-Z out form with pre-inserted, 
one-time carbon produced by 
United Autographic Register Com- 
pany and an IBM Electromatic 
typewriter made the savings possi- 
ble. Copies for the receiving and 
inspection department have the 
prices blocked out, so that only 
those departments entitled to know 


prices paid can see cost figures. 
* 


You'll read much about the type- 
writer shortage in this issue. With 
no new machines available and the 
Government asking business to sell 
one typewriter in four, business is 
faced with the necessity of getting 
along with fewer machines. One 
answer to this problem is to pho- 
tostat and photocopy more docu- 
ments, reports, orders, forms, sta- 
tistical tabulations, using photo- 
copies in place of typed duplicates. 


* 


Round up portable typewriters for 
use by people who write only a few 
letters or memoranda daily. Chief 
disadvantage of portables in a 
business office is the reluctance of 
a portable platen to take a batch 
of carbon copies. But for the sev- 
eral people in any office who use 
typewriters only for advertising 
‘copy, original copies of sales let- 


ters, copy for house organs, sales 


bulletins, and other documents 
which are later copied by some 
other process, portable typewriters 
are wholly adequate. For many 
years portables have been standard 


Dartnell 


offices largely because the editorial 


equipment in editorial 


men prefer them. 

* 

Stuffing carbon and copy sheets, 
aligning these copies and carbon 
sheets in the typewriter, and then 
disassembling the copies and car- 
bons take up much typing time. 
Where a number of copies are cus- 
tomary in a correspondence de- 
partment, appoint one unskilled 
girl or boy to stuff carbons and 
furnish each stenographer with sets 
of letterheads, carbons, copies all 
gathered, ready for insertion in 


Small scale models of actual merchan. 
dise are used in training soldiers in 
problems of warehousing in the Quar- 
termaster Replacement Training Cen- 
ter headquarters, Camp Lee, Virginia 


the typewriter. The same girl 
boy can disassemble the copies ; 
carbons, distribute the copies, : 
prepare the letters for signing. 

* 

For branch offices, for custom 
who receive mail every day, 
sources of supply which rec 
purchase orders almost daily, | 
salesmen, and for others who 
ceive mail daily, print up a sup} ly 
of addressed envelopes in advance. 
These envelopes can be run on a 
duplicator at small cost and kept 
in the mailing rack. With a supply 
of ready addressed envelopes, tli 
stenographers use no time address 
ing envelopes. Letters are stuffed 
into proper, pre-addressed enve- 
lopes by the mailing department. 
Where the same people receive two 
or more letters daily, there’s a sub- 
stantial postage saving, too. Not a 
new idea, for it has been used by 
many companies, but many other 
companies overlook this plan. 


* 


If you are short of office help, make 
a list of all business, accounting. 
secretarial, and stenographic 
schools in your area and contact 
these schools regularly with offers 
of positions or news about vacan- 
cies on your staff. 

* 

Before you add any new form to 
your supply of business forms, call 
in a representative of a comp: 
specializing in snap-out, easy-vut. 
or other similarly named _ forms. 
These forms often save from 11 to 


50 per cent in typing time. Spot 
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carbon, one-time carbon, special 
folds, continuous forms, and other 
modern arrangements often bring 


incredible savings. 


* 
Typical of the savings possible in 
many office operations is this one 
released by Burroughs 
Machine Company. Take the case 
of a company making a purchase. 
Usual records are: (1) Purchase 
order, (2) 


(3) distribution of invoices, (4) 


register of invoices, 
duc-date register, (5) remittance 
advice, (6) check, (7) check regis- 
ter. Several of these records can 
he prepared at one writing. All the 

rds can be prepared in three 

ps. They are: (1) Issuing the 

chase order, (2) preparing in- 

ice register, departmental dist ri- 
bution, remittance advice, and 
voucher copy at one writing with 
a Burroughs multiple form writing 
machine, (3) writing the check and 
check register and duplicating the 
check on the voucher copy in one 


operation. 
* 


This has been mentioned before in 
this magazine, but because it seems 
to be of little importance many 
companies still permit billing ma- 
chine operators to type a line be- 
neath a column of figures, using 
the underscore key on the type- 
writer or billing machine. For ex- 
ample : 
1 12 Nat RN Victoria 10.00 
exp. chgs. BS 

10.35 

10% Fed. Excise Tax 1.00 

11.35 
There is no point in typing the 
line under the addition. Checking 
over a pile of bills we find that 
about one-half of all billing ma- 
chine operators waste time tapping 
out rules between final figure in a 

column of addition and the sum. 


* 


There is a big time-saving oppor- 
tunity in connection with prepara- 
tion of dividend checks, payroll 
checks, tax 


statements, remittance notices, and 


statements, interest 
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Adding 


other business forms involving the 
frequent and repeated use of estab- 
lished lists which are run through 
Addressograph machines. By the 
use of continuous forms, the speed 
of the machine is increased over the 
older method of feeding separate 
forms into the machine by hand. 
Continuous forms permit the use 
of the Addressograph at maximum 
speed without the pauses or stops 


involved in individual hand feeding. 


* 


There is more to reducing the size 
of printed forms than just the 
saving of paper involved. One com 
pany recently reduced the size of 
its purchase orders from the cus 
tomary 814 by 11 inches to 815 by 
814, inches, saving 214 inches on 
each form. The company, it is es 
timated, uses 20,000 sets of forms 
annually, which means the oper- 
ators feed 4,166 less feet of paper 
through their machines each year. 
That’s pretty close to a mile of 
paper. Try feeding a mile of paper 
through a typewriter if vou think 


the saving is not worth while. 


+ 


Printed lines on forms to be typx 
written cause delays in filling out 
forms. When ordering forms to be 
filled in by typewriters, billing ma- 
chines, or similar equipment, omit 
printed horizontal lines or ruling. 
Another 


stressed too often is to design 


point which cannot be 
forms to utilize typewriting tab 
stops, so the operator will not have 
to stop to hand space each time she 
writes a line. Here is a list of sav- 
ings made possible by the redesign 
of a purchasing form for the 
Seiberling Rubber Company. Th« 
old forms were supplied in pads 
and to write a purchase order it 
was necessary to (1) insert first 
carbon, (2) insert second carbon, 
(3) insert third carbon, (+4) insert 
fourth carbon, (5) tear sheets off 
pad, (6) place in typewriter, (7) 
turn to first typing line, (8) ad- 
just platen, (9) type, (10) remove 
forms, (11) remove first carbon, 
(12) remove second carbon, (13) 


remove third carbon, (14) remove 


BALANTYNE CREATIONS 

Tailored For You at 

Ready-Made Prices 
Be ; 


“VICTORY V’’ STYLE 


\ unique Honor Roll design—no other like it! A bold 
‘V” of beautifully finished. carefully selected, solid wal 
nut, 1” thick, 36” high, surmounted with molded, gilded 
American eagle. Firm name in raised block letters, up to 
1’ high. Plaque attractively accommodates 20 to 60 
names of men in Armed Forces, stamped in 23 carat 
gold on individual walnut name panels. Any special in 
signia may be fastened or suspended inside the “\ 

Your choice of plaque in walnut or gleaming Chines 
white. Low prices made possible by factory-te-you dis 
tribution. Available in larger sizes, to order. Priced at 


$23.50, plus names. Tailored to your indiridual re 
’ nis 
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“ALL-AMERICAN” Model 
ECONOMY FAVORITE 
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information, color photographs and samples of materi 
als used 
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fourth carbon. With a continuous 
form, interleaved carbon with tab 
for easy removal, the following 
operations completed the job: (1) 
Place in typewriter, (2) turn to 
first typing line, (3) type, (4) re- 
move forms, (5) remove all car- 
bons at once. 

Note that in the old operation 
tvping the order was operation 
number nine, whereas in the re- 
vised form, typing was operation 
number three. In the production of 
these purchase orders under the old 
method more than 70 per cent of 
the operations were unnecessary. 
Standard Register Company de- 
signed and produced the forms. 


* 

For shortages of stenographic or 
other office help in your office go 
back over employment records and 
make up a list of girls who left in 


the past to marry. Some of these 
married women would be glad to 
work Some companies are 
assisting married women who have 


now. 


become unskilled and “rusty” in 
form by sending them to business 
schools for refresher or “brush up” 
courses. 

* 

In offices where calculating ma- 
chine procedure calls for re-run of 
all calculations by independent op- 
erators to prove the work, two 
machines are required for each 
operation. In some offices today 
where there is a shortage of ma- 
chines, according to T. W. Simp- 
son, sales promotion 
Marchant 
Company, — this 


manager, 
Calculating Machine 
plan has been 
changed to using two operators for 
one machine. Operator A sets up 


the problem and the amounts ap- 


pear in the calculating machin 
dial. Operator B, who is the che ck- 
ing operator, compares the ial 
readings with the original entries 
from which the calculations wey 
made, placing her initials on +} 
work sheet to show that this chuck 
was made. In a similar manner. §}y 
operator checks the transcription 
of the answer from the dial of ‘)y 
caleulator onto the work sl et, 
which transcription was made by 
the first operator. It might appcai 
from this description that th 
checking operator would have con- 
siderable time on her hands, bu: in 
actual practice the work can be so 
arranged that there generally will 
be found things for her to do, such 
as looking up factors in tables, 
arranging papers, and with the aid 
of an auxiliary typewriter, typing 
certain alphabetical information. 





Blasts Trade Barrier Laws 


peor Glenn Terrell of Flori- 
da Supreme Court loosed both 
barrels against laws restricting in- 
terstate commerce in a dissenting 
opinion of the Supreme Court. 
The Florida 


Florida law requiring all public 


court upheld a 
printing to be done by Florida 
firms, by a vote of 6 to 1, with 
Justice Terrell the only dissenting 
justice. 

After branding many Florida 
laws as designed to isolate Florida 
from the rest of the world and at 
with the 


neighbor policy, he said: 


direct variance good 

“Such laws are about as con- 
genial as a brace of tomcats would 
be to each other if thrown over the 
clothesline with their tails tied to- 
gether.” 

Comptroller J. M. Lee had re- 
fused to pay Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
New York, $10,697 for printing 
and distributing a citrus advertis- 
ing booklet, out of the fund sup- 
plied by the taxes directly placed 


on every crate of Florida oranges. 

Justice Terrell filed a special 
dissent from the majority opinion, 
and declared the success of Flori- 
da’s vegetable business, citrus busi- 
ness, and tourist business depends 
on the good neighbor policy, just 
as does business in all other states. 

If out-of-state printers are ex- 
cluded from a chance to print 
Florida citrus advertising, “it is 
contrary to all human experience 
to say that they won’t buy oranges 
from Texas, California, or even 
Palestine.” 

‘Therefore, Justice Terrell said, 
“The Florida printing law has no 
place in a world committed to the 
good neighbor policy. 

“The Florida orange grower of 
the good neighbor era,” he con- 
tinued, “arises in the morning to 
the chant of an old rooster which 
was imported from Missouri as a 
day-old chick ; he dons a shirt made 
in New Jersey, slips into a pair of 
overalls made in North Carolina of 


Alabama cotton, and a_ pair of 
shoes made in St. Louis from the 
hide of a Texas steer; he turns on 
his radio made in New York and 
listens to a Columbia announcer 
tell the world how his own boys are 
saluting the Japs in Java with 
machine guns and how his neigh 
bors’ boys are saluting the Fuehrer 
from Iceland with bombing planes. 

“If the price of oranges is look- 
ing up, his wife greets him at din- 
Kansas City steak 
broiled in a_ Pittsburgh skillet. 
flanked with Georgia grits lubri- 


cated with ham gravy from Iowa. 


ner with a 


tapered off with a cup of coffee 
from Brazil, sweetened with Cuban 
sugar stirred with a silver spoon 
from Nevada. He drives to work in 
an automobile made in Detroit, 
cultivates his grove with a Chicago 
plow, hauls his oranges in a Michi- 
gan truck empowered by Okla- 
homa gas, and hopes that people 
from everywhere, even California. 
will drink his orange juice.” 
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Employee-Owned Bus Solves Aircraft 


Workers’ Transportation Problem 


truck and 
verted it into a vehicle resem- 
bling a patrol wagon. The men 


Here’s one solution to the 
tire and gas rationing problem. 
Philip Sugal, night shift as- 
sembly worker at Republic 
Aviation Corporation’s Farm- 
ingdale, New York, plant, was 
driving ten fellow workers 
every day from Patchogue, a 
it-mile round trip. The “Black 
Maria” he was using proved 
inadequate so he bought a 
school bus seating twenty-two 
passengers from a_ fashionable 
sirls’ school in Connecticut. 
While waiting for registration 
plates and other details to be 
irranged, Mr. Sugal bought an 


old laundry con- 


who rode with him then took 
a lot of kidding, but now have 
the last laugh on fellow workers 
faced with the serious problem 
of gas rationing. The bus, now 
in use, is painted maroon and 
aluminum and bears the sign, 
“Republic Nite Hawks.” 
Special publicity about Mr. 
Sugal’s bus has been published 
in the employee weekly paper 
as a means of encouraging other 
employees to follow suit and 


share transportation facilities. 


Salaries Raised to Keep in Line 
With Hourly Wages at Acme 


White collar or salaried em- 
ployees of Acme Steel Company 
in August received an increase 
in pay of approximately $10 per 
month. This action was taken 
to keep salaried employees’ pay 
in line with hourly-paid wages 
Which were recently raised. The 
iIncreise was made retroactive 
to February 8, 1942, and affect- 
ed all employees receiving $400 
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or less per month. On August 
20, distribution of more than 
$160,000 in back pay for both 
salaried and hourly paid work- 
ers was made. 

Many employees immediately 
put the extra money into War 
Bonds, and the Treasury De- 
partment sent members of its 
staff to both Acme plants to take 
care of the sudden demand. 


I 


Company Presents Recreation Center 
And Canteen for Employees 


The National Container Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville, Florida, 
presented its employees with a 
recreation center and a_base- 
ball field at dedicatory exer- 
cises July 4. Presentation of the 
60 by 100-foot center, canteen, 
and baseball field was made by 
Samuel Kipnis, president of the 
company. 

When completed the recrea- 
tion center will have a broad- 
casting equip 
ment, gymnasium, boxing ring, 
piano, basket ball court, volley 


system, movie 


ball court, punching bags, and 
Recreation 
Lewis. 


machines 
Marvin 


rowing 
director is 

The canteen is operated on 
1 cooperative basis which shares 
profits with employees who use 
it and will furnish a complete, 


well planned meal for workers. 
At the dedication exercises 
Mr. Kipnis announced his em- 
ployees had authorized deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent from their 
salaries for War Bonds, 
“When we located our paper 
mill in Jacksonville,” Mr. Kip- 
nis said in his “we 
dreamed about 
operation an example for 
friendly relations between man 
agement and_ labor 
make our city of Jacksonville 
proud of us. We are happy to 
recreation center, 


speech, 
making _ its 


also to 


dedicate the 
baseball park, and canteen on 
our property for the enjoyment 
of the entire National Con- 
tainer family. It’s up to us to 
make it what it intended 
for.” 


was 





Recently at a ceremony held in the library of the famous 


inventor, 


Thomas A. Edison, 


forty-eight employees of 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., were honored for submitting usable 
suggestions. Here William A. Mohn, seventy-eight, Edison's 
oldest employee, congratulates Stella Cullen of the coil 
winding department, instrument division, for winning the 
Thomas Alva Edison medal for having made six original and 
useful suggestions. Mr. Mohn, who works in the japanning 
department, also received an award for a winning idea. The 
ceremonies were part of the company’s Work to Win pro- 
gram. George Pfaust of the War Production Board looks on 
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Salary Trends for 
Work Since 1940 


(Continued from page 9) 


rates for secretaries from $30 to 
$35 1940, 


changes in other clerical 


since but no other 
rates. 
Another Illinois employer flatly 
declares, “All clerical salaries are 
up from 10 to 15 per cent since 
last vear.” 

All but one of the companies re- 
porting from Pennsylvania report 
some kind of raises—some say “up 
to 10 per cent”—others say “in- 
creases res cent.” 


average per 


Two companies report identical 
figures though in different towns 
of considerable difference in size. 
Both companies paid $17 to $23 
per week for stenographers now 
report paying $20 to $30 for 
stenographers. 

Reports from the Pacific coast, 
traditionally low salaried area for 
office workers, are meagre and are 
by no means conclusive, but those 
we have show modest increases, but 
not as much as generally expected 
in areas where there are heavy 
aircraft and shipbuilding opera- 
tions. 

Southern employers report 
raises, too—an example, North 
Carolina, where a large employer 
for that section reports increasing 
all clerical salaries at least 10 per 
cent, with secretarial top salaries 
$30 to $37.50 


weekly since 1940, and stenog- 


increased from 
raphers from a range of $15-$22 to 
$18-$28. Another 
ployer (Tennessee) reports a $3.00 


Southern em- 
weekly raise for all office employees. 

Nebraska was the only state 
where employers reported no raises, 
but there must be someone there 
paying more today than in 1940. 
Today, with our population on the 
move there is almost no such thing 
as an isolated community where 
wage rates can remain at pre-war 
figures. Nearby larger towns, state 
capitols, once considered low rate 
areas, 
the 


war plants, Washington, 


lure of Southern California 


all thes 
factors tend to upset morale an 


where jobs are plentiful 


increase wage rates and aggravat 
turnover. 

but 
war industry leader in South« 


An essential, not strict 
California, reports turnover son 
thing frightful to behold. He 
ports hundreds of workers taki) » 
jobs with his companies, only 
stopgaps until a war plant jol 
obtained. The arrogance of lab 
the high earnings of labor, of 
due to heavy overtime schedu) 
and consequent time and a half px 
are creating serious unrest among 
clerical workers. The older ones ye- 
member the beating they took dur- 
ing and immediately after the 
World War; the younger ones hav. 
heard about it—and what’s more, 
the favorite topic of conversation 
is the ease with which jobs are ob- 
tainable in many areas today. Can 
we blame them if they are demand- 
ing more? They can’t buy War 
Bonds out of overtime pay, as fac- 
tory workers can. Their expenses 
are increasing, and _ obligations 
tend to increase in times like these. 
Many of them are members of 
families from which important 
the 


forces, unable to contribute as for- 


earners are absent in armed 
merly. Promises of price ceilings to 
protect them have been disillusion- 
ing and may continue to disap- 
point them. Business will make a 
serious mistake to let its generally 


loyal white collar group become 



















too dissatisfied and too cynical—if 
it does, we may expect repercus- 
sions from it similar to those from 
the workers in overalls, with which 
we are all too familiar. 

Almost every day’s paper brings 
news of new demands for increased 
wages by one group or another. 
These demands when met, without 
any increase to white collar work- 
ers, simply makes them feel |/at 
only unionization will help. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. Monarch Reuses Its 
Own Scrap 


NOT only does Monarch Machine Tool 
Company salvage discarded materials, 
but it reprocesses them into objects 
which go into actual use in the plant. 
Above is one member of the plant main- 
tenance force with good “tinkering” 
ibility who converts the discarded ma- 
terials into such things as shelves and 
cabinets. It is reported that general 
housekeeping in the plant has been con- 
siderably improved as a result of having 
more storage facilities such as are pro- 
vided by this type of reclamation. 


2. ‘Sell & Swap’’ Service 
Aids Many Customers 


WITH products to sell becoming scarcer 
! searcer, Sylvania Electric Products, 
(until recently Hygrade Sylvania 
rporation) of Emporium, Pennsyl- 
ania, is trying to aid jobbers and ser- 
vicemen as much as possible. To that 
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end it is devoting each month part of 
its publication, Sylvania News, to a “Sell 
and Swap Service.” This service pub- 
lishes classified advertisements for need- 
ed radio parts and equipment that are 
hard to obtain free. The only stipulation 
is that the advertiser must promise to 
answer any inquiries he receives from 
the advertisement. In one recent issue 
twenty-seven such ads, taking up two 
whole columns were published. 


3. Leave Postcards for 
Buyers to Write Orders 
CHARIS CORPORATION, manufac- 


turer of women’s corsetry, urges its 
saleswomen to leave illustrated, addressed 
postcards with each prospect and cus- 
tomer. The idea is that if a customer 
tries to reach the saleswoman by tele- 
plione and finds her out, then a postcard 
can easily be mailed asking her to call. 
Or the customer might have a new pros- 
pect for the saleswoman, and a postcard 
could be used to give the name, The 


message on the postcard might, in some 
instances, give the saleswoman an oppor- 
tunity to render a service, thus creating 
good-will for the Charis name. 


4. Pullman Contests for 
Good Housekeeping 


IN THE interests of safety, the Bes 
semer plant of Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company conducted a 
six-month-long good housekeeping con- 
test from January 1 to June 31. The con- 
test took the form of a sweepstake with 
sixteen horses, one for each department 
at Bessemer, entered in the race. Each 
horse was numbered, but only the official 
score keeper knew which horse stood for 
what department, and each month when 
positions were advanced there was much 
speculation as to whose department 
owned the winning horse. When official 
results were reported, horse number 7 
belonging to the steel construction de- 
partment was the winner, with number 
11, the steel vard entry, placing. 

A similar contest is now being con- 
ducted in the company’s Butler plant. 
Slight variation has been given to the 
contest by making it a whippet race. A 
committee of four regularly inspects 
each department judging it on cleanli 
ness, safe piling of materials, and gen- 
eral neat appearance. Individual reports 
are made to the race’s official secretary 
who tallies results. If departments have 
improved their housekeping, their dogs 
will be advanced accordingly. This race 
will be run for five months. 


5. Absentees Paid in 
Nazi Money 
\ERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 


of Detroit, has devised a unique way of 
dramatizing the values lost by absentee- 
ism. In the pay envelope of each em- 
ployee who has missed time off from 
work is enclosed a German bank note. 
\long with the foreign currency is a 
note which reads: “The extra pay en- 
closed is your reward for failing to 
report for work one day last week. This 
money comes from a country that is glad 
to pay you not to make supplies for our 
soldiers. When you don’t work, you work 
for the enemy.” 
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Desk-Top Wheeldexes Use 
Non-Metallic Materials 


WHEELDEX MANUFACTURING 
Company announces two new models 
which sit on top of desks for convenient 
reference. One model is made entirely of 
non-metallic materials, except for a few 
screws. All black, it can accommodate 
2,000 record cards and is suitable for 
small lists of all sorts, price files, per- 
sonnel files, ete. 

The second model is a Curve-Dex tray, 
specially designed for portability. It will 
carry 1,000 large cards and has the same 
double-card retaining rods used on regu- 
lar Wheeldex equipment. 


Control Information at 
Your Fingertips 


VISUAL control boards designed to 
help organize work to make and beat 
quotas, cut paper work, and minimize 
delays and mistakes because conditions 
are always known are made to meet in- 
dividual needs and specifications by the 
Tablet and Ticket Company. The board 
shown at right is a machine loading 
schedule, showing numbers of hours’ 
work scheduled for each machine. Other 
boards show progress as well as future 
scheduling by means of different colored 
markers. Other control boards record 
progress, production, shortages, and raw 
material conditions. In many cases inter- 
changeable sections and columns are 
used. All T & T control equipment is 
‘made to individual specifications from 
standard parts which can be supplied 
promptly. 





Printed Towels as 
Morale-Builders 


FOR use in war plant washrooms Pre- 
cision Paper Tube Company has designed 
a series of “Talking Towels.” Each pa- 
per towel carries on the face of its fold 
a brief illustrated message. The series 
includes “hush-hush” reminders, rules for 
safety, speed-up reminders, etc. Some of 
the messages read: “Help that gob by 
doing more than your job!” “The guy 
with a big yap is helping out some Jap.” 
“Let’s stop all rumor. Victory will be 
sooner.” “Walls have ears. If you talk 
out of turn, some ship might burn.” 
“My pal is on his way to lick the Japs. 
He must have this thing I’m making 

. and fast! Let’s go.” “To get the 
most out of your tires and spare, switch 


them every six months.” 


Fence Alarm which Does 
Not Warn Intruder 


FOR automatic protection of plants 
ground, “Telectron” Engineering ( 
pany has perfected a “Mecha: 
Guardsman” which acts as an inter 
tor detector of any disturbance withi 
few feet of the source at which such 
attempt is made. The system consist 
a unit which is attached to a fence, 
a second, or central control statior 
which disturbances are recorded. A 
light and continuous audio signal 
nounce at the central control station 


attempts to trespass through, over, or 
under a fence. The trespasser is un- 
aware that any signal has been given 
Should wiring be cut, a second or blue 
light and audio signal operate con- 
tinuously. Neither the red or blue lights 
nor audio signals can be restored to 
normal except by a manually controlled 
push button located on the main control 
panel. Detector units can be placed at 
regular intervals along a fence, so that 
the whole length of the fence is protected 


BusInN 








How to speed 


WAR WORK 


— OFFICE or DRAFTING 


Fluorescent with A inna 
the Wakefield Cc a Ss) 
The ACE is “tops’’ for office and drafting 
room. Puts 90 per cent of its light down on 
desk or board to help eyes and hands work 
faster, more accurately, with less strain. And 
it's an “‘ace”’ for office space with poor ceil- 
ings, too. Trim and functional in design. 
Maintenance cost is low. Easy to clean and 
relamp. And it's a Certified FLEUR-O-LIER, 
checked and certified by Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, Inc. Write for details. 
Fluorescent lighting now requires 


a specified priority rating. Our ex- 
perience on this is at your service. 


ew. WAKEFIELD *co:” 


92 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 





Electric Eye Detector 
For Plant Protection 


PHOTOELECTRIC burglar alarms 
made by Photoswitch Incorporated are 
doing yeoman service as intrusion and 
sabotage alarm systems. The light source 
of these alarms is equipped with double 
red filters which project a practically in 
visible light beam for distances up to 
350 feet. In locations where the in- 
visible beam is not required, the light 
source without red filters provides an 
operating range up to 700 feet. When 
this light beam is broken the photoelectric 
contacts close, thus sounding alarms, 
operating a central station system, turn- 
ing on flood lights, closing gates, etc. 


‘‘Victory V’’ Honor Roll 
For Industry 
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ESPECIALLY designed to give in- j 
dividuality to the display of service 
men’s names by large companies, this “V™ 
style appears as one of the most attrac 


tive honor roll plaques. It is tailor-made, 


DOUBLE DUTY in that the firm name and the men’s 
r, or ai 


names may be affixed in several different fo 
styles to suit the taste of the particular 
company selecting them. It may be fur- 
nished in either walnut or Chinese white, 
and made to the size desired by the pur 
chaser. The standard size is 36 inches 
high, made of 1 inch thick stock, and 
finished to a polished surface. A com- 
plete line of honor roll plaques of this 
type are being offered by Balantyne 
Supply Company. 
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CHEMISTS AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


734 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Harrison 1054 


EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Steel Guide Tabs 


Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN: 


Pst ci Cut them off 





Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


30,000 used by Dennison Manufacturing Company 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 349, Exeter, Nebr. 








House Organs 





SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 

zines makes it possible for you to 

obtain your house organ, employ- 

ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 

one-half usual prices. Free sam- 

ples, particulars, ete. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

PRESS 








623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





Calendars 





CALENDARS 


KEEP YOUR NAME ALIVE 
Keep your customers and dealers by using 
proved GOOD-WILL advertising calen- 
dars. Highest quality. Attractive prices. 
Patriotic. Art. Hangers. Metal 
and Leatherette Desk Calendars. 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING NOVELTY CO. 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 











For Sales Managers 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 

4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 


30 











vsiness LWPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





HOW to Install Glass Block Without 
Priority Materials is the subject of a 
booklet put out by the Insulux Products 
Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
In it diagrams show eight ways to re- 
place either metal windows or arched 
head wood windows in brick walls. Proper 
methods of installing glass block panels 
in three types of new construction are 
also detailed. In each case the drawings 
show the head, jamb, and sill detail, as 
well as before and after conditions. 


* 7 * 


SECOND booklet in the Hinde and Dauch 
Paper Company’s Little Packaging Li- 
brary, called How to Stack and Load 
Corrugated Shipping Boxes, is now ready 
for distribution. This booklet gives eight 
rules for efficient stacking and loading, 
with illustrations showing how boxes 
should be stacked or staggered to get 
full advantage of the rugged construc- 
tion of modern corrugated shipping 
boxes. Proper methods of loading freight 
cars are also suggested. 


* * o 


TO HELP the building maintenance 
man, O’Brien Varnish Company is dis- 
tributing a booklet, How to Finish 16 
Kinds of Floors. In it are found speci- 
fications for finishing oak, maple, pine, 
gymnasium floors, masonite, inlaid and 
printed linoleum, cork, and cement 
floors. Suggestions as to preparation, 
products, and method of finishing are 
given, and one page lists six ways to 
avoid floor troubles. 


* * * 


A PORTFOLIO of sample promotion 
pieces designed for companies which can- 
not fill orders today but which want to 
keep their names alive has been prepared 
by Strathmore Paper Company. Called 
How to Build Tomorrow’s Business, the 
presentation includes such institutional 
publicity types as house organs, anniver- 
sary celebration announcements, em- 
ployee booklets, special letters, booklets, 
and reprints of talks, annual statements, 
and directories of facts. 

* * * 
IF YOU are expanding to meet increased 
war production demands, the booklet put 


out by Blaw-Knox Company, Standard 
Steel Buildings, will interest you. This 


company produces seven types of pitch- 
roof buildings as well as flat-roof build 
ings. Diagrams show construction of 
windows, and specifications for the 
ferent types of buildings are explaiy.d 
Both interior and exterior views of 
buildings already in use are illustri:ed 
in some sixty pictures. The company js 
delivering to holders of high prio; ty 
ratings. , 

* 7 * 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
prepared a booklet, dir Raid Prots 
for Valuable Records, which disc 
ways to protect records against i: 
diary and high explosive bombs. It 
goes into the subject of surveying 
classifying records for protection 
poses to determine their value accor 
to several standards, including “aft 
fire,’ contingent, and legal values 
well as difficulty and expense of rep! ce 
ment, Degrees of protection for © ich 
class of records are recommended, ai} a 
suggested schedule for retention of 
records covering almost any kind of 
record an organization may have 
sion to keep takes up five pages. 
tection of records by duplication—p! 
stating, photocopying, tracing, et 
discussed. 

* * . 
BRINGING the care and maintenance 
of motors up-to-date, the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company has issued a 
new handbook, 4A Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Motors. This booklet 
explains the changed maintenance and 
repair problems arising from operating 
motors 168 hours a week which did not 
exist when the same motors were run 
only 40 hours a week. This handbook will 
be particularly useful in training new 
men, and plant engineers and mainten 
ance men will find it very helpful. It 
contains no advertising. 


* * * 


FACTUAL information about the use of 
steel strapping in preparing products 
for shipment is included in an eight-page 
folder available from Acme Steel Com- 
pany. Tables of sizes, weights, and foot 
ages for both nailed and nailless types of 
strapping and tables on recommended 
sizes of strap for given package weights 
are included, A_ series of  fifty-nine 
sketches shows how shipments of many 
types should be reinforced for safe ar 
rival, and two pages of pictures. illus- 
trate interesting strap applications being 
used in preparing a large variety of 
products for shipment. 


+ . * 


AN ACCORDION folder available trom 
Dictograph Sales Corporation describes 
Dictograph intercommunicating  equip- 
ment, explaining its time-saving value 
and the way it operates. Called A ()uic 
Quiz about Dictograph, much emp 

is laid upon the time-saving featur 
this equipment under many circum- 
stances, such as_ holding conferences 
without requiring men to leave ‘heir 
desks and getting information ‘rom 
within an organization while talkin t? 
someone on an outside telephone. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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REMINGTON RAND INC,, is dis- 
tributing a folder describing its new 
Guardsman wood file developed to re- 
place steel filing equipment. The folder 
shows four different types of Guardsman 
correspondence files now available, as 
tabulating card cabinets and 
sustitute card drawers for use in stand- 
ard or files. A twenty-page 
catalog showing Remington Rand's full 
line of wood filing equipment with prices 
is also available. 


well as 


legal-size 


* 


INFORMATION about the Davidson 
Dual Duplicator, which will produce both 
offset and relief duplication, is presented 
in a booklet, Questions and Answers. 
The whole booklet is in the form of a 
qui’, including such questions as: What 
is ‘he Davidson Dual Duplicator? What 
determines whether a job shall be re- 
produced by offset or relief duplication? 
Wien is it advisable to use offset? What 
types of plates are used for relief dupli- 
cating? How are plates made for offset 
duplicating? Will they train one of my 
employees to operate the duplicator? Il- 
lus'rations and diagrams throughout 
shew the principles of operation. 


* * * 


THREE booklets on plastics are avail- 
ibie from Hercules Powder Company. 
One booklet describes one of the newer 
plastics, ethyl cellulose, which can be 
formulated into plastics, lacquers, films, 
and foils. Both the chemical and physical 
properties of this plastic are discussed 
and a number of tables and charts give 
other factual information. The other two 
booklets discuss cellulose acetate. The 
larger one is comparable in content to 
the ethyl cellulose booklet. The third 
booklet, smaller in size, is a non-technical 
explanation of cellulose acetate, how it 
is processed, and its uses. 


* * * 


EMPLOYEE identification is the 
ject of an eight-page folder published by 
Photo Identification, Inc. Fingerprinting 
ind photographing for pass cards and 
badges are discussed and samples illus- 
trated. Suggestions are given as to how 
photos should be used, and a picture of 
1 master file in which all employees’ pic- 
tures are kept for checking by guards 
is shown, A list of information which 
should be included on application blanks 
is also included. 


* * * 


sub- 


FILING equipment which provides non- 
sag, upright maintenance of papers is 
described in a booklet published by Ox- 
ford Filing Supply Company, which 
makes Pendaflex equipment. This equip- 
ment consists of a frame inserted into 
any filing drawer and upon which are 
hung special rigid-edge file folders. Be- 
cause the folders hang and are supported 
from above, material does not lean or 
sag with tabs hidden. The Pendaflex 
foliers are made of special, long-life 
body material. The folder illustrates the 
points about this equipment, 
how it works in file drawers. 


showing 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these announcements. Answer those 


that interest you, so that the advertiser can present the 
you have something to advertise yourself, send 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line 


in 


full facts of his proposition by mail. If 
your own sales message. The cost is small. 
in six point boldface type and centered 


$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 


and $6.30 respectively on 12-time contract. 
submitted and approved. Forms close 


Terms: 
20th of preceding month. Published Ist of month of issue. 


Cash with order unless credit references ar: 





Incorporating Services 


Advertising Agencies 





service 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete 
, GUYER, 


$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to 325,000 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure individualized 
to your personal requirements. Retaining fee 
protected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered. If salary has been $2,500 or more 
send for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 
Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present 
tions. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B—9 Center Street, 


posi- 


New Haven, Conn. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 


E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 





Mailing Lists 





NATIONAL COMPILATIONS 


(A) 20-44-year-old registrants. (B) July 1, 
1941, 21-year-old registrants, (C) Men in the 
Services, (D) Men and women engaged in war 
production activities. Thousands of other classi- 
fications. Without charge we suggest prospects, 
analyze literature and recommend tests to be 
made. 
WESTERN ADVERTISING SERVICE 

101-406—Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





Advertising Services 





ADVERTISING COPY, LAYOUTS, literature, 
expertly prepared. Send complete particulars 
for estimate and advice. ROBERT PETERSON, 
100 W. Madison, Chicago. 





Sales Letters 





SALES LETTERS! MAIL CAMPAIGNS! 
Any or All details handled. Letters, booklets, 
folders . . . art, copy, lists, printing. Careful, 
dependable service. Write HUTZLER ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio. 


KNOWN MERCHANDISE BUYERS! 
Scores of proven lists, 1942. RABIRO SER- 
VICE (AB), 228 2nd Street, New York. 





Accountants 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





Printing of All Kinds 





Hammermill Bond Letterheads — 500, $2.50; 
1000, $4.00. Office forms of all kinds. EATON 
PRESS, Gardner, Kansas. 





Credits and Collections 





LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in. 
come: quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 





Field Manager Wanted 





MERCHANDISING 
FIELD MANAGER 


LARGEST NATIONAL FEED 
MANUFACTURER, AAA rating, head- 
quarters St. 


Louis, requires dynamic 


field sales merchandising leader, age 


30 to 45 years. Prefer man now em- 











ployed, with 10 years experience one 
firm selling rural markets. 

If you 
ability to sell products, persuade dis- 


have background, experience, 


stimulate and train dealer 
organizations, we have 
for you with 
our tremendous 


tributors, 
better position 
opportunities in 
ex pansion 


great 
program. 
affected by 


Permanent position not 


priorities. 
Reply giving full 
AMERICAN 


4660 Ravenswood 


details. Box 544, 
BUSINESS 
Ave., 


Magazine, 
Chicago, Til. 


OFFICE MACHINES 
IN WAR PRODUCTION 


Today, as never before, office machines are vital cogs in 
the war effort of our country. Every typewriter, adding 
machine, addressograpk, duplicator, dictaphone, multi- 
graph, new and overaged has enlisted for the duration. 
YOU CAN HELP 
Priorities have reduced or eliminated departments 1n 
many organizations. Storerooms may contain overaged 
office equipment that could be overhauled and returned 
to active service. 
CONSULT PRUITT 

Pruitt Office Machines is fully informed on all questions 
regarding office machines. Write us today for informa- 
tion on priority ratings for the purchase of new or used 
office machines, If you have office efficiency devices that 
are now idle, give us the serial numbers and we will 
advise you how these machines may be enlisted in the 
service of the country. 


AMddressers, Duplicators 
Mimeographs 


Chicago 


Rebuilt Typewriters, 
Folders, Sealers, Multigraphs, 


228 Pruitt Bldg. 








Cut Costs With 
DARTNELL 
FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 814 x 11 inches. 


GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 81 x 11 inches. 


AutomosBILE Expense Booxs—<Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 


Auto Expense BLanks—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 814 x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’S REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8! x 11 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


’ 4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaco, U.S. A 
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NEW BOOKS £, 2. 


HOW TO CONDUCT CONFER- 


ENCES. By Alfred M. Cooper. Many 
organizations are “conferenced” straight 
to a slow, but sure death. Others are 
kept in a state of perpetual inactivity 
because no clear cut decisions are ever 
reached in the endless conferences which 
are called on the slightest pretext. Often 
the conference is no more than a formal 
and dignified method of escaping re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, there are 
organizations where an occasional con- 
ference would be helpful in coordinating 
the work of various executives and de- 
partment heads. No matter in which 
group your organization falls, this book 
may be of considerable help. It is well 
known that the successful conference 
doesn’t “just happen.” This book deals 
with many of the faults of the average 
conference, shows how to avoid them, and 
principles which 
make conferences successful. It is brief 

can be read in about an hour, but 
should be kept for frequent reference 
and study by any man who is not satis- 
fied with his conferences. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. $1.75. 


generally discusses 


OUTLINES OF MARKETING. By 
Hugh E. Agnew, professor of marketing, 
chairman of department of marketing, 
New York University, Robert B, Jen- 
kins, assistant professor of marketing, 
New York University, and James C. 
Drury, assistant professor of marketing, 
New York University. Professor Agnew, 
one of the best-known teachers of mar- 
any school in the United 
States, first brought out this book in 
1936 when it attracted much favorable 
comment and quickly became a standard 
volume for many schools of marketing. 
This is a revised and enlarged second 
edition. While it is frankly a book for 
students, it should not be sniffed at by ex- 


keting in 


perienced sales and marketing executives, 

Covering every phase of marketing 
the book does, it is inevitable that s: 
chapters seem brief and none too com- 
plete. But the man who studies 
chapter—warehousing, marketing 
search, transportation, to name bu 
few—will find himself in possession 
knowledge about which most of his 
low executives have only the haziest ¢ 
ceptions. McGraw-Hill Book Comp 
Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 

Arthur G. Anderson, professor of b 

ness organization and operation, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Merten Joseph Mar 

ville, assistant professor of business 

ganization and operation, University 

Illinois, and John Mueller Anderson, 
mechanical engineer, Minneapolis-Honcy- 
well Regulator Company. First chapter 
in this excellent book deals with public 
relations, which at first glance 
strange for a book on industrial manage- 
ment. But as we read through the chap- 
ter it is evident that the authors 
sider public relations as of prime im- 
portance and wholly worthy of 
special consideration. The refusal of 
business to accept a certain amount of 
community responsibility led to a chain 
of restrictions, labor fights, to consumer 
rebellion, legislation, higher taxes, and 


secms 


con- 


this 


rigid regulation of business and industry 
by all phases of government. But. this 
emphasis on public relations does not in- 
terfere with a thorough coverage of other 
important phases of industrial manage- 
ment and the book is, we believe, the 
best recent publication on the subject. 
There is much help in this book on sub- 
jects such as personnel, maintenance, 
materials handling, time studies, lighting, 
standardization, compensation and wage 
plans. The Ronald Press Company, $4.50 
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